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Greater Activity 
In Construction 


Shown for July 


msi partment of Commerce 
Senator Borah Asserts Only ~HIPBUILDING activity throughout the 


New Banking Board 


Use of Emergency Redis-|-pizg prediction that the new Federal) Rise in Commodity Prices 


F A total wholesaie trade of nearly|ing is important in many lines of trade | ~ world at the end of the second quarter 
Complete Settlement of outside of groceries, drugs, dry goods, and | 
hardware. | 
Newer industries also sell largely through | 
wholesale establishments. | 
Largest number of establishments in} 
proportion to volume is in the petroleum | 
trade and smallest number in the metals 
|and minerals group. 


All Problems Would Give 
‘ Basis for Cancellation 
Reduced Reparations 


Is Start, He Declares 


Participation of America in 
Geneva Session on World 
Monetary Problems 
out Limitation’ Advised 


Declaring that. the problems of the 


ceptible of solution by individual nations 


alone, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, / 


said in a radio address July 23 that the 
United States should participate in the 


projected Geneva economic and monetary | 


conference “without limitation.” 
Rewriting of Policies 
The Idaho Senator, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, said in 
his broadcast through the Columbia 


Broadcasting System that the world had | 


een the victim of “vicious policies” and 
that they must be rewritten in the inter- 
est of preserving civilization. He pointed 


to the work of the recent Lausanne con- | 


ference as having started international ne- 
gotiations in the right direction and hoped 
for further deveiopments in the trend to 
be evolved at Geneva. 

Referring to the Lausanne discussion of 
debts and reparations, Senator Borah de- 
clared that the only basis upon which this 
country could consider debt cancellation 
in so far as its European debtors are 


concerned was a showing that the Amer- | 


ican people will profit by such action. 
Effect of Recent Accord 
“Upon that theory, and that alone,” he 
said, “it seems to me, is the subject open 
for discussion. Will reduction or cancel- 
lation bring to the people of the United 


$70,000,000,000 done in this country, 
the largest single item is that composed 
of farm products, which is 17.3 per cent 
of the total, according to figures made 
available by the Department of Commerce 
July 23. 


Nearly half of the total wholesale busi- 
ness—45 per cent—is done by the farm, 


| tion 162,203 gross tons at the end of the 


food and grocery trades, according to the| The following statistics, based on the 
Department statement, which points out|Census of Distribution taken in 1930 and 
that 13.8 per cent of the total is done by |C°Vering operations for the year 1929, pre- 


‘With- | 


try and 13.7 per cent by the food prod- 
ucts (not otherwise accounted for) indus- 
try. In the wholesaling business in these 
three industries are a total of 73,375 es- 
tablishments. 

The next highest percentage for a sin- 
gle industry is that of 8.6 per cent of the 
total volume done by the 10,518 establish- 


sale industry. 


Conclusions of Report 
The statement follows in full text: 





/45 per cent of wholesale business. 


‘Ghaili Future Sales : 
On Chicago Board 
Ordered Suspended 


‘Cabinet Commission Grants 
Right to Seek Mitigation 
For Failure to Admit 
Cooperative Association 


The Commission of three Cabinet office's 
created by the Grain Futures Act ordered 
July 23 that the designation of the Chi- 


for futures trading in grain be suspended 
for 60 days, which would close the grain 


|the groceries and food specialties indus-| 


world are the left-over difficulties of the | ments in the dry goods and apparel whole- | 


World War and that they are not sus-/| 


Farm, food, and grocery trades do about | 


Contrary to popular opinion, wholesal- | 


sent a picture of the entire wholesale 
jtrade of the United States classified ac- | 
|cording to kinds of business. It is now 
|possible for the first time to determine 
| the extent of the wholesale distribution of 
| groceries, drugs, dry goods, farm products, ! 
or any other of the 24 major trade groups | 
{and 88 kinds of business classifications in | 
which one may be interested. i 


Wholesaling of Food 


Food wholesaling establishments, which | 
for census purposes are divided into two| 
groups—the grocery and food specialties | 
{trade and food products (not elsewhere | 
specified) trade—accounted for 27.5 per 
cent of the total wholesale trade of the | 
United States with sales in excess of $19,- | 
000,000,000. | 

The farm products (not elsewhere speci- 
fied) trade, which consists of establish- } 
ments handling cotton, grain, livestock | 
and tobacco, reported sales of $12,031,- 
034,292 through 30,473 wholesale establish- 
ments. This constituted 17.3 per cent of | 
the United States total. | 

This census release shows that whole- | 
saling pervades practically all lines of) 
| trade, varying only in relative importance | 
| in the different lines of merchandise or in | 
the types of wholesale establishmenis 
which operate therein. The dry goods | 
and apparel trade shows 10,518 establish- | 
|; ments engaged in the distribution of those 
|products with approximate wholesale | 
|sales value of $6,000,000,000, or 8.6 per'| 
cent of all wholesale trade. 


| The statement follows in full text: 


cf 1932 reached its lowest point in a half 
century and new work in the hands of 
stipbuilders was only a third of the 
amount a year ago, according to a state- 
ment issued July 23 by the Department 
oi Commerce. 

The United States had under construc- | 


quarter, as compared to 206,703 tons at | 
the end of the first quarter. Of the nine 
large merchant vessels now being built 
throughout the world, the United States 
has two, according to the statement, which 
appears in the current issue of “Com- 
merce Reports” and which is based on | 
figures from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. | 


World shipbuilding is at a lower level | 


than at any other time during the past 50} 
years. In comparison with the preceding 


quarter, a reduction of nearly 200,000 gross | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Exemption From Tax 
Of Articles Used by 


Factories Explained 


Other Rulings by Revenue 
Bureau. Clarify Levies 
Involved Under Statute 
Recently Enacted 


A manufacturer may not purchase tax- 
free any article which is taxable under 
the excise taxes of the Revenue Act of 
1932 and which he is to use in his manu- 
facturing of another taxable article unless 


count Provisions of Glass- 
Steagall Act to Strengthen 
Members Reviewed 


Advances Authorized 


Home Loan Bank System 


}months and that it contained possibili- 
ties for the eventual extension of $13,000,- 
000,000 in ‘credit was made, July 23, by 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, after 
la conference with President Hoover. 

The Indiana Senator, 
{the Home Loan legislaion in the Senate, 
said in an oral statement that he urged | 
the President to hasten action toward or- 


who sponsored 





could be | 
made ready to loan money in about three 


In Exceptional Cases 


- —— }ganization of the Federal Home Loan 
omne |Bank Board, the supervisory agency of | 

System Has 942 Million Excess | tne system, because of the strain under | 
Gold Reserves But With-| which many building and loan associa- 

' | tions and other loaning agencies are op-| 

drawals Offset Qpen Mar-|erating. He added that he had no idea 


. 7 lawa jas to whom the President would appoint} 
ket Buying, Says Summary Ito 


the three posts provided by the law| 
}/as the board of directors. 

Member banks of the Federal reserve “J firmly believe,” said Senator Wat- 

jsystem have been aided “in exceptional! son, “that the system can be in opera- 

and exigent circumstances” by the Fed- | tion in 90 days, ready to loan money, and 

eral reserve banks acting under the emer- 

gency rediscount provisions of the Glass- 


Steagall Act, the Federal“Reserve Board | 


reveals as of July 25 in making public its| 
monthly summary of banking conditions. | 
When member banks “lacked an ade-| 

quate amount of eligible paper for ob-| 
; taining accommodation from the reserve | 
banks in the crdinary way,” the Reserve | 
Board and banks have invoked the Glass- | 
Steagall Act which broadens the redis-| 
count powers of the reserve banks in spe- | 
- eres the Board states in its; 
rst discussion of the emergency practice. | ° ‘1. 
Abveiines. aaneneae Funds for Emergency Aid| 


| The aggregate amount of advances to) And Construction Includ-| 
member banks under the special redis- 


count privileges was described orally at} ed in Total of 650 Million 
the offices of the Federal Reserve Board | ‘ * 

as “sizeable for any individual but not | In Two Series of Notes 
large as bank credit goes.” A number of | | 
such advances have been authorized, how- | j . 9 | 
ever, it was said. | Approximately $422,300,000 of new, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Treasury to Borrow 
422 Million for New 


Relief Requirements, 


| 


cago Board of Trade as a contract market | 


Other Important Groups the first article becomes “a tangible part 
Among the other important groups are({0/ a finished product,” the Bureau of In- 
|metals and minerals (except petroleum| ternal Revenue announced July 23 in 
and scrap), with 8.1 per cent; petroleuin ! making public a series of informal rulings. 
and petroleum products, 4.9 per cent; ma-| ‘ The rulings, which are excerpts from 
;chinery, equipment and supplies, 4.4 per | Official letters answering specific inquirics, 
cent; electrical goods, 3.5 per cent; auto-| cover phases of the new taxes on deeds 





States an equal or greater benefit than the | cxchange for that period, on the grouna 


amount which they may collect from 
debts? 

“TI entertain the belief that the cancella- 
tion of the debts in conection with, and 
as a part of, the program, including set- 
tlement of other war problems, would have 
the affect indicated. But I am equaliy 
clear that the cancellation of these debts 


with nothing more than the present rep-|of Trade has so modified its action as to| 


arations adjustment would not have the 
effect above indicated.” 
Complete Settlement 
Senator Borah added that his views, 
therefore, contemplated ‘a complete set- 
tlement “with nothing hanging over” for 


it was his contention that nations will not | recent hearing before the Commission on | 


practice altruism as individuals have done 
and may do.~ Statesmen, seeking an ad- 
justment that will solve the economic 
crisis, must give due consideration to the 
disturbing effect of all unsettled problems 
if they are to accomplish the new policies 
which, he said, were needed. 


% te 

That appalling struggle which began 18 
Sears ago this coming August seems to 
be drawing to a close. Lausanne, even 
more than Versailles, is the harbinger of 
peace and the hope of humanity. 

Continuing Strife 
For 18 long torturing years, either upon 


xt: 


the field of battle or in the realm of fi-| 
this devastating; 


nance and economics, 
conflict has continued unbroken—con- 
tinued uniil millions have been killed and 
wounded, billions of property values de- 
stroyed, until proud nations have been 


driven to the verge of bankruptcy, 70,- | 


000,000 unemployed men and women with 
their dependents forced to the edge of 
starvation, until fortunes and farms and 
homes and broken families have been 
swept into one common sea of ruin and 
misery, and thousands of hungry veterans 
are surging in anger and despair against 
the bolted doors of the Copitols from 
Washington to Berlin. 

Lausanne is the bright spot of this 
sombre picture of suspicion and fear and 
hate. With patience and wisdom 
courage, Lausanne may be made the be- 
ginning of the end of this long period of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Business Improves 


In Western Canada| 


e ne i SL 
Crops Prospects Above Average, 
States Commerce Department 


The four western provinces of Canada | 


have noted a marked economic improve- 
ment over the early part of the year, ac- 
cording to a Department of Commerce 
statement July 23. The purchasing power 
of the farmers of the Prairies appears to 
be holding up better than was expected. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Economic conditions in Canada’s four 
western provinces, while not “normal” 
show distinct improvement over early 
1932, according to a report to the Com- 
merce Department from Trade Commis- 
sioner John A. Embry, Vancouver, B. C. 
Crop prospects are above the average 
and the farm population in the Prairies 
is giving evidence that its purchasing 
power is not nearly so exhausted as was 


once believed. Retail trade in Saskatche- | 


wan is showing a marked improvement. 


Dealers in agricultural machinery are re- |} 


ported to be greatly encouraged. 


Fruit crops of British Columbia are} 


generally good and despite the prevailing 
low prices the farmers are doing fairly 
well. Recent opening of the salmon sea- 
son has improved the employment situ- 
ation somewhat, although the pack this 
year is expected to be below the average. 

The United States tourist business in 
British Columbia is reported to be quite 
good in view of the general economic con- 
ditions. Canada’s great “invisible export” 
is aiding considerably to supply local mer- 
chants with funds, thus enabling them 


to buy required United States commod- | 


ities. 

The darkest spots in the British Colum- 
bia picture are the lumbering and copper 
mining industries which have as yet shown 

@ little tendency to improve materially, 


and | 


{that the board had violated the Act by 
|Genying the Farmers National Grain Cor- 
| poration, a cooperative association, mem- 


The Commission stated, however, thac 


“we believe we have power to reserve ju- | 
risdiction to mitigate the penalty here-| 


jafter on a proper showing that the Board 


| Warrant mitigation.” The order is to de- 
come effective 15 days from its date and 
| the suspension is to take effect at that 
| tame. 

Appeal May Be Taken 


| Counsel for the Board of Trade, at a 


| the case, stated that an appeal to the Cir- 
| cuit Court of Appeals, as provided by law, 
| would be taken if the action of the Com- 
| mission were adverse to the board. 

The commission in its opinion denied 
'@ motion of the Board of Trade to dis- 
miss the proceeding on the ground it is 


Senator Borah’s address follows in full | premature, held that the Board is respon- | 


|sible for the actions of its clearing house, 
‘and ruled that the clearing privilege is 


|a privilege of the Board within the mean- | 


‘ing of the section of the Grain Futures 
/Act requiring that all privileges of the 
{Board shall be available to cooperatives, 
that incorporated cooperatives are entitled 
|to these privileges in their corporate ca- 
pacities, and that the Farmers National 
meets the requirements of section 5(e) of 
the Act for Board of Trade membership 
jand privileges. 


First Such Proceeding 


The commission declared that where 
questions of law were debatable that it 


National, “so that the case may reach 
the courts for judicial settlement of the 
controverted questions.” 


The proceeding on the complaint of the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation, was 
the first to be had before the commission 
created by the Grain Futures Act. 

The action of the commision was taken 
under section 5 (2) of the Grain Futures 
Act which provides that as a condition 
of contract market designation, a Board 
of Trade must “not exclude from mem- 
bership and any and all privileges on such 
Board of Trade, any duly authorized rep- 
resentative of any lawfully formed and 
conducted cooperative association of pro- 
| ducers.” 

With regard to the rule of the clearing 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


pee time is approaching rapidly when 
forestry alone can supply the enor- 
mous quantities of wood demanded by 
American markets, and already the re- 
turns being derived from using land for 
timber production at many points in 
the East indicate that the cost of pro- 
duction and prices are coming into a 
profitable relationship, R. Y. Stuart, 
Chief of the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, said in the introduction 
to a bulletin on forestry, just issued by 
the Department. 

Timber growing “is gradually making 
headway on land in private ownership,” 
Mr Stuart said. 


“The Forest Service has tremendous 
faith in tae commercial promise of tim- 
ber growing to American land owners,” 
he declared. “In the long-time pull, 
the law of supply and demand will work 
to create timber values which in large 
portions of the United States will pay 
fair returns on forestry as a business.” 
Mr. Stuart's introduction to the bulletin 
follows in part: 

“Porestry in the United States is no 
longer merely a theory or a subject for 
discussion; it has got down to concrete 
things in the woods. Nor is the growing 
of timber confined to public lands; it is 
gradually making headway on land in 
private ownership. It is becoming an 
art of land management, expressed in 
practical measures for protecting forest 





| bership in the clearing house of the board. | 


resolved any doubt in favor of the Farmers | 


Forestry Declared Only Solution 
To Future Demands for Lumber 


motive, 3.3 per cent; and lumber and 
building materials, 3.1 per cent. The rela- 
| tively newer trades, contributing largely 
te the total wholesale business, are the 
| automotive group, the electrical trade, and 
| petroleum products, the three combined 
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President to Confer 


On Work Distribution 


ill Meet With New England 
Group; Orders Resurvey 
Of Present Practices 


President Hoover issued a statement 
| July 23 stating he would welcome a meet- 
ing with representatives of the recent con- 
ference in New England to discuss their 
conclusions upon the five-day week or 
shorter week hours as a means of wider 
distribution of employmment. Such a 
meeting with the President has been re- 
quested by Governor John G. Winant, of 
New Hampshire. 

| Meantime, the President said he had in- 
| structed the Department of Labor and the 
| Department of Commerce to resurvey the 
| present situation and experience of in- 
| dustries now using such plans. 

The statement follows in full text: 

I have been requested by Governor 
Winant of New Hampshire to receive the 
representatives of the recent conference 
{in New England to discuss their conclu- 
| sions upon the five-day week or shorter 
|week hours as a means of wider dis- 
tribution of employment. I welcome the 
opportunity to do so. In the meantime 
I have instructed the Departments of 
|Labor and Commerce to immediately re- 
|survey the present situation and experi- 
ence of the industries now using such 
' plans. 

At the White House conferences with 
| employers and labor over two years ago 
the general policy of spreading available 
work over the largest number was adopted 
'and has been consistently followed by a 
|great many industries. The same action 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


growth from fire and other destructive . 
| agencies, for logging timber so as to pro- 
| duce a new crop of wood, and for plant- 
| ing forest trees on cut-over or denuded 
| areas, 
“The value of timber, along with other 

economic considerations, is causing 
| landowners more and more widely to 
study the possibility of profitable re- 
forestation. These developments have 
created a general demand for informa- 
tion on timber-growing methods which 
are adapted to the various types of 
forest growth in the United States, and 
what these methods will cost. 

“Timber culture, like the growing of 
farm crops, is necessarily governed in 
any country by the soil and climate, by 
the requirements of the native forest 
trees, and by the national economic cir- 
cumstances, Lessons may be drawn 
from the experience of other countries, 
as the United States has drawn: upon 
the forestry practice of Europe, but 
profitable methods of growing timber, 
particularly under the wide range of 
forest types and economic conditions in 
the United States, can be evolved only 
from our own experience and investi- 
gation, region by region. Hence, to mect 
the demand for information on prac- 
tical ways and means of growing timber 
profitably in the various parts of the 

United States, it is important that the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 





of conveyance, gasoline, lubricating oil, 
electrical. energy and boats. 


Explanation of Ruling 


Each case arising under the provisions 
of the Glass-Steagall Act must come be- 
fore the Reserve Board for approval and 


rate, which usually has been higher than 
the rate on ordinary eligible paper, ac- 
cording to the oral statements. 
Withdrawals of Gold 
Referring to heavy gold withdrawals 
from America by European nations, the 





In making its decision concerning pur- 
chases by manufacturers of materials to 
he used in production the Bureau pointed 
out that, for example, automobile acces- 
sories whic®™ become “component parts” 
of the finished product may be purchased 
tax-free by an automobile manufacturer 
but that oil or gasoline “which is expended 
ci consumed in manufacturing processes” 
is taxable. 

On the electrical energy tax the Bureau 
ruled that a city which purchases elec- 
tricity from a power company for resale 
to domestic or commercial consumers 
must collect and return the 3 per cent 
tax. The Bureau adds, however, that the 
sale of the power to the city by the com- 
pany is not subject to the tax. 

‘Manufacturer’ Defined 

Interpreting the general provisions of 
the manufacturers’ excise taxes, the Bu- 
reau declares that if company A manufac- 
tures goods for company B and the pat- 
ent rights belong to company B and B 
takes the entire output of such goods 
company B and not company A is the 
manufacturer and must pay the tax. 

Concerning the tax on deeds of convey- 
ance, the Bureau ruled that such deeds 
executed by joint stock land banks are 
taxable and also clarified the functioning 
of a bank which is acting as a fiduciary 
and is called upon to make certain con- 
veyances. The rules of the Bureau fol- 
low in full text: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your lettcr 
cf July 5, 1932, inclosing a communica- 
tion from Mr. A, (City), (State), in whicn 
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Cooperation of States 


In Relief Loans Asked 


Governors Requested by Board 
To Aid in Orderly Procedure 


Cooperation of the Governors of the 
States and Territories in an orderly pro- 
cedure for making funds available in re- 
sponse to applications for loans under the 
newly enacted Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932, was asked by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation July 
23, in a telegram which was sent to each 
of them. 

The telegram, sent by the Secretary of 
the Corporation, George R. Cooksey, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is receiving applications for advances 
under the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932 for funds for re- 
lief purposes and for advances to aid in 
financing self-liquidating projects. The 
law has just been enacted and naturally 
the necessary procedure for making ad- 
vances under it has not yet been estab- 
lished. 

The Boarti desires to consider applica- 
tions as expeditiously as possible but the 
Act must be construed and administered 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 


found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ S um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


a 


Board in its monthly statement on bank- 
ing affirms that after meeting all foreign 
demands the Federal reserve system still 
had excess gold reserves amounting to 
$942,000,000; 

Gold withdrawals coupled with an in-| 
creased domestic demand for money has, | 
however, offset the open market opera- 
tions of the Federal reserve banks, ac- 
cording to the Board, which points out 
that despite the demands upon them the 
member banks have reduced their indebt- 
edness to the reserve banks. } 

Participation by each Federal reserve | 
bank in the system’s open market opera- 
tions must be governed by the bank's gold 
fund, the Board points out, adding that 
most of the purchasing is done in New 
York for the system as a whole and re- 
allocation made _ later. The’ Board's 
monthly statement follows in full text: 


Volume Increases 


for the setting of an individual discount | 





Volume of reserve bank credit continued 
to increase in recent weeks and at the 
end of June was at the highest level in 
10 years. This increase represented fur- 
ther purchases of United States Govern- 
ment securities by the reserve banks, with 
relatively little change in the volume of 
discounts for member banks or in ac- 
ceptances purchased in the open market. 

Funds placed at the disposal of menm- 
ber banks by the reserve system’s opera- 
tions in the open market were absorbed 
by the demand for gold from abroad, 
which was in large volume until ‘the mid- 
dle of June, and later in the month by 
the increase in the domestic demand for 
currency, resulting from banking disturb- 
ances, chiefly in the Chicago district. Since 
these demands were met by the member 
banks without the necessity of increasing 
their indebtedness to the reserve banks, 
| conditions in the money market remained 
easy and there were further declines in 
open-market money rates. 


Discount Rate Reduced 


On June 24 the discount rate at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York was 
reduced from 3 to 214 per cent, and on 
the following day the rate at the Chi- 
cago bank was reduced from 314 to 2% 
per cent. Federal reserve buying rates on 
acceptances were lowered on June 24 from 
2% to 1 per cent for bills maturing within 
90 days and reduced rates were also estab- 
lished on bills of longer maturities. 

During the 8-week period from May 4 
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| DD to antiquated housing methods 

which heretofore have been prac- 
ticed in this country, it is at present: 
impossible for the majority of the 12,- 


000,000 Negroes in this country to obtain 
dwellings meeting minimum standards 
of sanitation and. privacy, according to 
| & Department of Commerce statement 
| issued July 22. 

| It is recommended that as the first 
step toward meeting this situation there 
should be established a minimum stand- 
; ard of housing, below which no dwelling 
shall be permitted to fall, and the sup- 
plying of enough low-priced dwellings 
meeting that standard for all wage 
earners, the statement explains. The 
statement follows in full text: 


The results of a nation-wide survey 
of Negro housing, which leaves no doubt 
that it is at present impossible for the 
majority of America’s 12,000,000 Negro 
citizens to obtain dwellings meeting 
minimum standards of sanitation and 
privacy, compose the sixth volume to 
appear of the final reports of the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Home _ Building 
and Home Ownership. 


The volume places the major share 
of the blame for this condition at the 
door of our antiquated housing prac- 
tices. Although special racial factors are 





Minimum Standards of Housing 


Proposed by Home Building Group 


; never enough housing 


all housing. When cities are planned in 


| dwellings backed up against stock yards 


| possible to crowd houses on 
; and to crowd people in houses. 


standards is made available for all peo- 


;money will be borrowed immediately by | 
the Treasury Department and most of it | 
used to launch the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation’s work under the Emergency 
Relief and Constructign Act of 1932, Ogden | 
|L. Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
announced as of July 25. 

The Treasury will float two new series} 
of notes aggregating $650,000,000 and dated 
Aug. 1, but $227,631.000 will be needed to 
meet maturities on that date, leaving the} 
rest for the relief work, according to the 
Secretary’s announcement. 

Billion Furnished Finance Agency 

By purchasing the capital stock and 
debentures of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the Treasury has furnished 
the Corporation with all of the $1,000,- 
000,000 with which the Corporation has 
functioned, according to additional in- 
formation made available, and the new 
money through like transactions will find 
its way to the Corporation. 

The new relief bill contemplates the use| 
of $2,100,000,000 by the Corporation, which 
still has, in addition, $1,000,000,000 of its 
original lending power upon which to 
draw, according to the information. Addi-} 
tional information furnished follows: 


Also Recorded, Monthly 
Survey by Federal Reserve 
Board Discloses 


‘Industrial Low Point 


Established in June 


Decreases in Employment, Ex- 
cept in Automobile and 
Tobacco Industries, Are 
Found to Be General 


The first two weeks of July saw in- 
creased building activity and rising com- 
medity prices after June had established 
a@ new record low point for industrial ac- 
tivity during the last 13 years, the Federal 
Reserve Board points out in its monthly 
survey of business conditions made pub- 
lic as of July 25. 


Dropping below the 1921 levels for the 
first time during May, the reserve board’s 
adjusted index of industrial activity, based 
on 1923-26 averages, fell another point 
in June and stood at 59 for that month. 
This is the lowesi monthly average on 
the reserve board records, which run back 
through 1919, according to information 
made available. 

Employment Decreases General 


While the general activity at factories 
and mines was falling more rapidly than 
is usual for the month, automobile fac- 
tories slowed their production less than 
is ordinary, the Board points out, 
but large curtailments of output were re- 
ported by the steel, coal and meat-packing 
industries. Decreases in employment were 
general. 

The daily average of building contracts 
awarded moved upward in the early weeks 
of July after falling off in June, accord- 
ing to the Board’s summary, which fol- 
lows in full text: 


Industrial activity decreased further 
from May to June by somewhat more than 
the usual seasonal amount and there was 
a considerable reduction in factory em- 
rloyment and pay rolls. The general level 
of commodity prices advanced between 
the middle of June and the middle of July, 
reflecting chiefly a rise in the prices of 
livestock and meats. 

industrial. Gutpnt -Drops 

Production and Employment.—Volume 
o1 industrial production, as measured ay 
the Board's seasonally adjusted index, de- 
clined from 60 per cent of the 1923-1925 
average in May to 69 per cent in June. 
There were large decreases in output in 
the steel, coal, and meat-packing indus- 
tries, while at automobile factories daily 
average production showed a small decline 
than is usual at this season, and at woolen 
mills activity increased contrary to sea- 
sonal tendency. Consumption of cotton 
ky domestic mills showed the usual sea- 
sonal decline. 

At manufacturing establishments there 





Added to Public Debt 
The $422,300,000 in new borrowing which 
the Treasury will float, coupled with $30,- 
000,000 now being sought, will be addi- 
tions to the outstanding public debt and| 
will push its total close $20,000,000,000. | 
After the floating of the new issue the 


debt will be approximately $19,939,000,000. | }) 


Secretary Mills announced that the 
$650,000,000 of borrowing would be em- 
braced in two series of Treasury notes, 
each amounting to about $325,000,000 but 
one bearing interest at 2's per cent and 
maturing in two years while the second 
one bears interest at 3', per cent and)} 
matures in four years. This latter note! 
has the longest maturity of any recent 
Treasury borrowing. The Secretary’s an- 
nouncement follows ix. full text: | 

Two Series Described | 

The Treasury is today offering for sub- | 
scription, at par and accrued interest, | 
through the Federal reserve banks, $650,-; 
000,000, or thereabouts, Treasury notes in 
two series, both dated and bearing inter- | 
est from Aug. 1, 1932. 


One series, offered in the amount of | 
$325,000,000, or thereabouts, is for two| 
years, with interest at the rate of 2% per 
cent, and matures on Aug. 1, 1934. The | 
other series also offered in the amount of | 
$325,000,000, or thereabouts, is for four | 
years, with interest at the rate of 3‘ per | 
cent, and matures on Aug. 1, 1936. The} 
notes will not be subject to call for re- 
demption prior to maturity. 

The principal and interest of the notes 

Senenti | 

[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] | 


recognized as contributing causes, the 
principal cause of the Negro’s housing 
difficulties is found to be that there is 
of acceptable 
quality for America’s low-income groups. 

Consequently, the first step proposed 
as a remedy for the Negro’s situation 
is the establishment of a minimum 
standard of housing, below which no 
dwelling shall be permitted to fall, and 
the supplying of enough low-priced 
dwellings meeting that standard for all 
wage earners, 

As the matter is phrased in a fore- 
word to the volume by Secretary La- 
mont, of the Department of Commerce, 
the solution “is to reorganize our prac- 
tices in the planning and production of 
neighborhood units, there will be no 
or railroad tracks. When proper zoning 
regulations are enforced it will be im- 
the land 


_ “When minimum standards for hous- 
ing are established and enforced in all 
our cities and housing mecting those 





ple in the low-income groups—by re- 
duction in the cost of construction and 
home-financing, by the cooperation of 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


l 


was a further reduction of 3.6 per cent 


| in Number of employes and of 7.8 per cent 


in earnings between the middle of May 
end the middle of June. Decreases in em- 
ployment were general, with the exception 
of the automobile and tobacco industries 
and of seasonally active industries, sucn 
vegetable and fruit canning and the 
manufacture of ite cream. The largest 
decreases were in the sieel, textile, chem- 
ical and machinery industries and at rail- 
Way repair shops. 

Daily average value of building con- 
tracts awarded, as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, declined in June but 
increased in the first half of July. 

Large Corn Crop Indicated 

Department of Agriculture esiimates as 
ef July 1 indicate a corn crop of 3,000,- 
600,000 bushels, the largest since 1923; a 
Winter wheat crop of 432,000,000 bushels, 
45 per cent smaller than last year and.2i 
per cent less than the five-year average; 
a Spring wheat crop of 305,000,000 bushels, 
three times as large as last. year and 
slightly larger than the average; and a 
tobacco crop one-fiith smaller than usual. 

Distribution —Volume of railroad freight 
traffic’ declined somewhat further in June 
2 


[Continued on Page 


Rent Control Sought 
In National Capital 


Column 7.] 


Inquiry to Consider Legislation, 
Says Senator Capper 

A Senate District o: Columbia subcom- 

niittee was appointed July 23 to prosecute 


an investigation of conditions affecting 
rents and financing of apartments and 


| dwelling houses in the District of Colum- 


bia. The subcommittee will conduct open 
hearings beginning July 27. 

Senator Capper (‘Rep.), of Kansas, 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in making this an- 
nouncement, said the primary purpose of 
the inquiry is to get facts as a basis lor 
crastic rent control legislation. He said 
the subcommittee will be assisted by a 
special counsel. 

“I believe it will not be difficult,” he 
said, “to show that rents have continued 
at a high level in Washington while prac- 
tically all other commodities have greatly 
declined in price. 

“Building costs must be compared. [| 
ao not believe that these costs in Wash- 
ington are greater than in other cities. 

“The subcommittee should have the 
facts regarding the numerous evictions in 
the past year and the reasons therefor. 
We should also know what effect is had 
on the public health by overcrowding and 
by the use of insanitary, dark, damp, 
dwellings by poor people, who are torced 
into misery by high rents.. I believe that 
investigation will show Washington rents 
ia be on an artificial inflated basis, be- 
cause of usurious practices, wild specula- 
tion, high-handed promotion, and Some- 
times a centralized control of rental 
scales.” 

Senator Capper said Washington land=_ 
lords ought to introduce a policy of flat 
10 per cent, rentgrequctions. *'Phe inves- 
tigation is b 
the Capper resolution (S. Res, 248) adopted 
by the SepatetJuneba?. e 
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“aution Advised 
~ In Setting Up of 


Factories Abroad 


Careful Investigation of. 


Conditions Urged by Dr. 
Klein Before Establish- 
ment of Branch Plants 








An admonition to “look before you | 
‘pranch” because it is definitely precarious | 


to set up American branch factories) 
abroad was advanced by Dr. Julius Klein, | 


--Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in an| 
address July 24 over the Columbia Broad- | 


casting System. i} 
A number of advantages are had by |] 


branch factories in foreign countries, Dr. 
Klein said, and the branch-factory move- 
ment is not wholly good or bad—it has 
‘elements on each side. Conceivably, he 
said, branch plants can set up a competi- 
tion in foreign fields with products of do-| 
mestic industries that “may prove dis-| 
astrous for our commerce as a whole.” 


Favorable Factors Cited 


Among the factors favorable to the| 
establishment of branches of American in- | 
dustry abroad, according to Dr. Klein,| 
are elimination of tariff barriers, a saving | 
in transportaion, and the avoidance of 
much of the excessive nationalistic propa- | 
“ganda now being leveled in many coun- 
tries against all foreign products. More- 
“over, it was brought out, the American | 
policy of good wages has gone abroad with 
branch factories and has stimulated a | 
betterment of living standards and gen-| 

»-eral buying power, with a helpful reaction | 
upon exports of American specialties. 
There are several instances in which} 





branches have stimulated the export busi- | || 


ness in lines other than their own fin-| 
ished products. | 
A decision to begin the manufacture of | 
goods abroad is often rashly impatient, | 
however, the Assistant Secretary declared | 
‘ Barriers against American goods are not 
necessarily permanent, clashing political | 
parties present a danger, and the vagaries 
and intricacies of commercial legislation 
..abroad are sometimes almost incredible. | 
There may be heavy social charges against 
a branch plant, there is a considerable 
possibility of failure, and an inevitable 
“Tesentment of native competitors against 


the aggressive Yankee, Dr. Klein stated. ||} 
The address follows in part: | | 
| 


Branch Factories Abroad 


“To what extent is American machinery | || 


‘migrating’ to other lands? Are we delip- 


érately turning to a policy of ‘exporting ||) 


factories’ instead of merchandise. Is it) 
desirable, from the standpoint of our fu- | 
ture national welfare, to continue the re-| 


cent strong movement for the establish- |] 


ment of American branch plants abroad? 
“So far as the immediate market is con- 
‘cerned within the country where the given | 


branch factory is set up, there are evi- |}, 
dent benefits derived by American trade. |] 


In the first place, there is the probable 
shipment of American machinery to such 
plants and a consequent establishment of 
promising outlets for future supplies and 
replacements. Sometimes this more than 
compensates for the loss of the trade in 
the given finished product with the mar- 
ket involved. 


Effect on Wage Level 
“In some important cases the basic 
American policy of good wages has gone 
abroad with these branch factories and in 


turn undoubtedly has stimulated a better-' the elements of possible folly. 
ment of living standards and general buy- | ao undertaking. - 


ing power, not only within the personnel 
of the plants involved but also among lo- 


cal competitors. I could easily cite a large |; 


number of examples to prove the helpfu] 
reactions of this development upon ex- 
perts of various American specialties-- 
phonographs, radios, motorcycles, canned 
gcods, dried fruits, and other luxury and 
semiluxury items, the purchase of which 
has been made possible by the lift in wage 
rates resulting from the entrance of new 
American factories into the foreign field. 
The age-long social stagnation of more 
than one industrial community through- 
out the world has been thoroughly shaken 
by the arrival of some American branch 
factory. 

“Now here is one of the major gains 
and potent motives: When foreign tariff 


walls have been so prohibitive as to wipe and the chances are heavily against it. 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Food products comprise nearly one-half 
of wholesale trade Nation, analysis of 
wholesale activity made by Department of 
Commerce shows. j 

ge 1, col. 2 

System of farm accounting at Jacksonville 
State Hospital in Illinois described by Rod- 
ney Brandon, Director of State Department 
of Public Welfare. emai: 


Work of the Bureau of Foods and Chemis- 
try of the ee Department of Agri- 
culture in enforcing*the pure foods laws of 
the Btate. malas ® 


Work of Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration in protecting cotton crops 
against irfsects by preventing entry of pests 
with imports from abroad is discussed by 
Lee Strong, Chief. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Banks and Banking 


Senator Watson urges President to hasten 
organization of new Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. ‘ 

Page 1, col. 6 


Emergency credit provisions of Glass-Stea- 
gall Act aiding member banks, says Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Personnel of special committees on utili- | 


zation of reserve bank credit listed. 
Page 7, col. 4 
Bank suspensions totaled 808 in first six) 
months of present year, says Federal Re-| 
serve Board. | 
Page 7, col. 5) 

Changes in status of State banks. 
Page 7, col. 7 
Individual debits increased in week, says | 
Federal Reserve Board. ° | 
Page 7, col. 7) 


Census 


Suburban areas growing fastest in Penn- 
sylvania and State is suffering most from | 
interstate migration, Greater Pennsylvania | 
Council's population trend bulletin shows. 


Page 3, col. 1) 
i 


. 
Construction 
Minimum standards of housing advocated 
by President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Work rushed on new building for Mem- | 
bers of House. 


| 


Page 3, col. 1 


Corporation Finance 


| eral Reserve Board review of business shows. 





Governors of States asked by Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation to aid in orderly | 
procedure on relief loans. ' { 

Page 1, col. 4 


Governor of Kentucky asks loan of 15} 
millions from Reconstruction Finance Cor-| 
poration. | 

Page 6, col. 1 

| 

~ : s } 
Credit Information 


Emergency credit provisions of Glass-Stea- 


zall Act aiding member banks, says Federal | proof by administrator and within time! 


Reserve Board. 


Page 1, col. 5) 
| 
Current Law 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 
Page 4, col. 5 
. 
Fducation 


State books and publications listed. 
s Page 4, col. 1 
Government books and publications listed. 
4 Page 4, col. 1 

Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Fxnorting and Importing 


Dominance in export field retained by 
America, according .to annual foreign trade 
summary issued by Department of Com; 
merce. 





Political Troubles Abroad 


Page 2, col. 5; 


—involved in ° 
Final Summar 
“In the first place, I bélieve there is 
often too much haste and rash impatience 
n such a decision to begin the manufac- 
ture of goods abroad. Executives are 
moved by the impulse to leap at once 
across or circumvent such barriers as fo 
tariffs, quotas, exchange embargoes, pat- 
ent restrictions, and other foreign meas- 
ures that seem to hamper the ordinary 
flow of merchandise. Manufacturers are 
often seized with the fear that —_ —_— 
ures will prove insurmountable obstacles : : : 
to their export trade. And they make the 1,000 Population or over, analyzed by kinds 
grave mistake of jumping to the conclu- 
sion that the barriers are necessarily 9 
permanent. 












READERS’ SUMMARY » » » 


Federal Courts 


Injunction against State power tax denied 
in South Carolina by three-judge Federal 
court. 


Foreign Markets 


Caution advised by Dr. Klein in establish- 
ment of branch factories abroad. 
Page 2, col. 1 


Foreign Relations 


Changes in Foreign Service since July 9 
announced by State Department. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Senator Borah says Lausanne settlement is 
inadequate basis for cancellation of debts. 


Waterway treaty with Canada said to 
favor interests of Ohio. 

Page 2, col, 6 

General Disarmament Conference at 

Geneva closes, Ambassador Gibson advises 

State Department. 


Forestation of land declared only means 
of meeting future demand for lumber. 


| {nternational Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at ie 


Page 5, tol. 7 Labor 
Industrial deaths in Ohio at lowest point 


Page 
Disputes awaiting action of Co 


President Hoover 
Page 1, col. 1) engiand group on distribution of 


Motor Transport 


New Jersey Commissioner of Motor ve-| . Retail distribution for Ohio analyzed by 
Page 2, col. 6| Dicles discusses adjustment of automobile Census Bureau. 


Forestry 
| National Defense 


Page 8, col. 3| 





Page 1, col. 2 
General Business Conditions 


Building activity increases and commodity | 
prices rise in first two weeks of July, Fed- | 


Page 1, col. 7 

Economic improvement noted in four 

western provinces of Canada, says Com- 
merce Department. 

Page 1, col. 1 


Some improvement shown in general busi- | 20 
ness conditions for week ended July 16, De-| Office Board of Appeals. 


partment of Commerce says. 
Page 6, col. 2 
Weekly review of world trade issued by 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, col. 7| 


| Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 


Cabinet Commission orders suspension of | 


grain futures sales on Chicago Board of 
Trade, 


Page 1, col. 2) President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3, col. 6 
pointments. Governors of States asked by Reconstruc- 
ge 3, col. 2| tion Finance Corporation to aid in orderly 


Government Finance 


Treasury announces two new note issues 


totaling 650 million and including 422 mil-| 


lion for reli@® 
Page 1, col. 6 
Comparative analysis of receipts and ex- 
penditures at United States Treasury at 


| close of business July 21. 


Page 7, col. 5 
Retail distribution for Ohio analyzed by 
Census Bureau. 


Health 


* *,2 
Lower mortality rate shown for week, says | Prohibition 


Bureau of the Census. 


Insurance 
Accident policy payable to estate requires 


— Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
rules. 

Page 5, col. 4 

Kentucky Secretary of State approves in- 

— of Kentucky Home Life Insurance 

‘0. 


South Carolina. 


Page 5, col. 5) 


insurer's deposit claim sustained in Ken- 
tucky. ° 


in suit for recovery. 


Rehearing asked by Illinois Attorney Gen- 


eral in ruling that State must represent! 


liquidator or receiver of insurance company. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Suggestions offered to holders of insur- 


ance policies in Wisconsin by H. T. Wolterg | 


State actuary, in discussing various forms 
of protection. 


Page 8, col. 5 








r Ohio, just issued by the Bureau of the 


Census, shows that the sales of 83,717 
stores in that State amounted to $2,864,- 
831,119 in the year 1929. This report is- 
sued in printed form includes separate fig- | 
ures for each county, city, and town of 


of business. 


Of the total sales by retail stores in 
hio, 24 per cent consists of sales by the 


food group of stores which includes grocery 
Stores, meat markets, fruit and vegetable 
“That may or may not be the case— markets, candy and confectionery stores, 
In delicatessen stores, etc. The sales by 


out entirely the export of the finished every phase of business and of national Such stores in 1929 amounted to $687,639,- 
American product to a given market, the’ policies, this is a time of exceptional tur- 880 

establishment of a branch factory there moil, flux, confusion, and swift change. 
nas ¢.t ieast salvaged some profits for the So, many of the foreign measures that 


owners of the given organization. 
Advantages Discussed 
“Furthermore, the advantages accruing 
to the branch factory often extend beyond 
the boundaries of the country where it is 
established. The best illustration of this 


“What a foreign government does to- 
day it may undo tomorrow—and the hasty 


p and makeshift political devices. 


is in the case of our very large participa- factory-builder may be left ‘holding the 


tion in the industrial upbuilding of Can- 
ada. Preferential duties favoring all in- 
dustries within the British Empire have 
enabled those branch plants to build up 
very substantial trades with Australia, 


“This danger is enhanced, of course, by 
the innumerable clashing political parties 
in most of the European countries—15 in 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, and no less 


South Africa, India, and the other domin- | ‘4M 25 in Poland. This makes for end- 


ions and dependencies. This has opened | 
up a very large market which otherwise | 


might not be accessible at all to the home 
plant in the United States. 


“In this connection, we earnestly hope | 
that when the Imperial Conference now in 
session at Ottawa deliberates upon the 
question of the necessary percentage of | 
British Empire labor and materials to be 
employed in these American branch fac- 
tories, its final decision will be of such a 
character as not to impair this health in- 


to the Dominion of Canada. 


lines. 
Overcoming Propaganda 


-the consumers in each case to buy ‘native 


ganda.’ 


less coalitions and blocs, and the 


government. 


may find itself weighted down with the 
“Lastly, we must recognize frankly the assessment of heavy contributions for 
admitted advantage of the branch plant|doles and pensions, disability bonuses, 
as a means of avoiding much of the ex-| housing payments, and numerous similar 
cessive nationalistic propaganda now be-| Social charges. I would not question for 
ing leveled in many countries against all|4@ momen: the desirability of the ultimate 
foreign products. Campaigns are carried| Purposes of most such funds—bdut 
on with considerable intensity to induce their administration and control abroad 
through national political agencies, rather 
products. This situation has had a good than by local entities or internally by the 
deal to do with the opening up of Amer-| Workers and owners of the industries 
ican branch factories abroad. A striking| themselves (as is largely the case in the 
illustration of this situation is the aggres-| United States), injects political complica- 
sive advertising campaign now being car-| tions and piles up tax burdens upon many 
ried on in this country by a number of| American branch factories. 
leading British railways and municipali- 
ties, endeavoring to bring about the estab- | understandable but inevitable resentment 
lishment of American factories in Britain| of native competitors against the aggres- 
so as ‘to avoid anti-American trade propa- sive Yankce ‘intruder.’ Although it may 
not always find successful expression in 
“These,. then, are the favorable factors open-and-aboveboard competition, this re- 
—the considerations that may lead an sentment is likely to manifest itself|finds himself seized with a desire to ‘go | Springfield 
“American manufacturer to establish aj|through political subtleties which are in- 
branch factory abroad. Let us look now) finitely more difficult to combat. 


Industrial Legislation 


“The American branch factory abroad 


“Then there is another element—the 


handling the impulse to set up branch factories 
of grave economic issues by compromise.| abroad is bound to have numerous un- 
Under such circumstances, the fate of a|favorable reactions on our export trade. 
|foreign branch plant is subject to the) Of course, as I have said, such branches 
whims of political expediency to a degree may stimulate our export business in lines 
absolutely unheard of under a two-party other than the finished products they 
To subject business to sucii turn out. 
excessively precarious hazards is obvi- 
ously taking extreme chances, warranted 
only by unmistakable necessity. 


markets as possible, 
foreign markets the branch factory begins 
te compete with the parent organization 
and with other American producers and 
exporters in the same line. Quite con- | 
prove disastrous for | 
;our commerce as a whole, Certainly we 
do not want to go so far as to ‘hamstring’ 
ourselves, and to injure not only American 
labor but also American export talent, | Cleveland Heights 
American freight forwarders, transport 
agencies, bankers, and other elements that 
derive a livelihood from, and render vital 


ceivably, that may 


Sales of Automotive Group 
The automotive group, comprising 


seem, at the moment, to be formidable | @ealers in automobiles, accessories, tires | 
and forbidding are apt to be, in reality, and batteries, and including filling sta-_ 
f a very temporary nature—mere stop- tions, garages, etc. had sales amounting 
to $608,910,988, or 21.25 per cent of the total 
retail sales, while the general merenandise 
| group, including department stores, variety 
and dry goods stores, and all other general | 
merchandise stores, accounted for 13.97 
per cent, and the appearel group, includ- 
|ing clothing and furnishing stores, ac- 
counted fof 8.73 per cent. 


There were 27,641 stores in the food 


Expansion of Markets 


“Here is what is apt to happen: Such 
|factories do not confine their 
| the particular country where\ they are lo- 
“While I am considering the governmen- | cated. The small market of that country 
dustrial development which is so valuable tal phases of this question, I must not|/S Very apt to prove inadequate for an in- 
fail to mention the difficulties presentea |@ustry that is organized on an American 
“One conspicuous saving achieved even by the more ordinary foreign laws |™4@sS-production basis. To survive, it must | 
through the branch plant is in the factor! governing industry and commerce. 
of transportation. Automobile assembling laws control the operations of the branch | Sets to work to get orders from other 
plants have been established abroad so as plant. And the vagaries and intricacies | foreign markets—as many other foreign 
to give the owners the economies of knock-|of commercial legislation abroad are| 
down shipments. Often these enterprises | sometimes almost incredible. The pro- 
have soon evolved into more pretentious! visions are apt to be ambiguous and | 
efforts; the building of special-type bodies | tangled. And for some wholly uncon- 
to meet local preferences, of tractors, of | scious infraction, the hand of the law 
accessories, and so on until a full-fledged |may descend on the luckless branch fac 
industry has been developed. This factor | tory—to the manager’s amazed bewilder- | 
of advantage with respect to transporta-| ment and subsequent extreme annoyance. 
tion applies not simply to the shipment of|It is hard enough in our own country, 
knock-down machinery, motors, and so|with the aid of the most skilled corpo- 
forth, but also to commodities which de-| ration lawyers, to keep informed of legai 
teriorate sharply in transportation. Con-| requirements; it is much harder to know, 
sequently we see American branch fac-| abroad, what perils may lie in the text of 
tories scattered around the world manu-/| voluminous and possibly dust-covered 
facturing confectionery, ice cream, bever-| statute books, phrased wholly in a for- 
ages, chewing gum, and many similar | eign tongue. 


Such | Strive to cultivate a broader field. So it 


services to, our important export trade. 


the enterprise is difficult to calculate. 





at some of the difficulties and dangers—| “We are obliged to admit frankly that’ you branch.” 


4 . 


A 





Disarmament 
Geneva closes, Ambassador Gibson advises 
State Department. 





Patents 


Adjustable support for use on hospital point in 50 years, says Department of Com- 
beds found patentable, invention not being 
disclosed in any basic reference and sub-| 
stitution of means disclosed in other arts, 

t being justified; Ex parte Clewley; 





|Petroleum and Its Produc 


Oil proration authority sustained in Texas. | 
Page 6, col. | 


Postal Service 


employes whose compensation 


President announces recess a 


Price Control 


Rent contro] sought in National Capital. Governor of Kentucky asks loan of 15 
Page 1, col, 7| millions from Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


| 
. s e 
Production Statistics 
Production of tires planned in Spain, De- 
partment of Commerce informed. 


7 
Page 6, col. 2 Taxation 


Page 2, col. + 


‘Public Service 


Postal employes whose compensation 
| based on receipts of their offices held e€X-| last year in Indiana 
| empt from provisions of Economy Act. 


‘Public Utilities 
| Public utilities of North Carolina ordered 


Page 5, col. 5!to confer with State Corporation Commis- | 
Insurance premium tax case deferred in) sion on rate reductions. 


Page 3, col. 2 


|Gas & Electric Com 
‘| in testimony before 
Page 5, col. 5) sion. 
New York court holds insurer is entitled | 
to jury trial on status of policies involved! 


income- 





y of Retail Distribution 
In Ohio Is Issued by the Census Bureau’ 


6,407 in the apparel group. 
Single-store independents reported 66.08 


cent by sectional and national chains. 
Proportion of Small Stores 


Approximately 40 per cent of all the 
stores in Ohio reported sales of less than 
/ $10,000 annually, sales | 
total retail business. 

Only 19.33 per cent of the stores are 
owned by corporations, whereas 80.52 per 
| cent are owned by proprietorships; but the 
| corporation stores did 53.06 per cent of 
the total business, as against 46.70 per 
cent by the proprietorship stores. 


The 83,717 stores gave employment to 
| 271,033 employes—229,870 full-time and 
| 41,163 part-time—of whom 64 per cent 
| were men and 36 per cent women. 


_ Operating expenses of the 83,717 stores 
in Ohio amounted to $629,419,594 in 1929 
| Of that total, $318,273,446 went for salaries 
and wages, and the remaining $311,146,142 
for all other expenses, including $88,892,- 
“\711 in rental paid for leased premises. 
: | Expenses do not include the cost of goods 
purchased for sale and make no allow- 
ance for interest on invested capital. 


Are Tabulated 


contained in the 
Distribution in Ohio” 
which is obtainable from the Superintend- 
jent of Documents, Government Printing 
| Office, Washington, D. C., at the price of 


Further details are 


sales to| postal money order, express money order, 


| check made payable to the Superintendent 


Number of employes: 
And in those other 


B c 
229,870 41,163 
6,102 


State of Ohio 
Citi 





| East Cleveland . 





“So in conclusion let me say that you | Marion 
|cannot make any terse and offhand an- | Newark 
swer to the question of whether the 
branch-factory movement is good or bad. | Springfield .. 
It is not wholly one or the other—it has ! Steubenville 
elements of each. The reply must vary— | Warren 
not only with each industry but with each | 2*Pesville 
individual plant. In these troubled days, it | state of Ohio 
seems necessary to counsel the utmost | 
caution in this matter. Every one of the | Cleveland 
many influences should be considered with 
the greatest care. The ‘safety factor’ in | Cincinnati 





534,060,808 | 
140,468,767 | 


291,084,145 | 
170,933,136 | countries, 
118,507,337 
180,021,916 | 
96,875,911 
12,403,217 


“These ate certainly no times for | Payton 
thoughtless, haphazard adventures any- ; 
where in the field of business—least of all| Cleveland Heights.. 
in foreign parts, where there are likely to| EB. Cleveland 
be so many curious and unexpected ele- 
ments to complicate the situation. Un- 
doubtedly some opportunities do exist for) Lorain’: 
profitable undertakings of this sort, but | Mansfielc 
they can be sought out. and exploited only 7 
after prolonged and thorough going anal- 
ysis. To any American manufacturer who) portsmouth 





28,150,393 
32.524.623 
25,011,587 | 
19.649089| exports since 1925. 
23,443,504 prices were primarily responsible for the | 
17,454 a lowered value of imports from Latin| 

| America and Ac’a, since our quantity pur-| 
22'306.659 | Chases of leading raw materials and crude 
36,119,693 | foodstuffs showed increases. 
24,841,173 | 
26,486,093 
21,751,447 





14,145,972 


foreign.’ I would give this earnest ad- 
vice: “Watch your step—and look before 





Radio 


ge 7, col. 7 Applications received by the Federal Radio 


Commission, 
Page 6, col, 2 


Railroads 


Tabulated index numbers of employment orem grain schedules ordered suspended 
and pay-roll totals in manufacturing in-| PY I. ©. C. 
dustries for June. 


| 
8 3 
Employment trends in various States sum- | Text of concurring and dissenting opinions 
marized by Department of Labor. 


Page 6, col. 2 


of Interstate Commerce Commissioners on 


on. 3 approval of four-party plan of Eastern >rail- 
mceiliation 


road consolidations. 
Page 6, col. 3 


Page 6, col. 6) Rate and finance decisions and examiners’ 
with New | reports announced by I, C. C. 


Page 1, col. 3) 


Page 6, col. 5 
| Retailing 


| Page 2, col. 3 


|Rubber Products 


Production: of tires planned in Spain, De- 


at partment of Commerce informed. 


Page 6, col. 2 


*| Shipping 


| Shipbuilding activity in world at lowest 


| merce, 
Page 1, col. 4 


Patent! State Courts 
Page 4, col. 4) 


Accident policy payable to estate requires 
| proof by administrator and within time 


ts j limit, Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
v 


rules. 
Page 5, col. 4 
New York court holds insurer is entitled 


; to jury trial on status of policies involved 
in suit for recovery. 


is Page 5, col. 7 
based on receipts of their offices held ex-| Bequest for cemetery taxable in Maine, 
empt from provisions of Economy Act. 


Page 3, col. 2 


State Supreme Court holds. 
Page 2, col. 6 


1 


|State Finance 


procedure on relief loans. 
Page 1, col. 4 


poration. 
Page 6, col. 1 


Injunction against State power tax denied 
in South Carolina by three-judge Federal 


| Labels on medicinal spirits to be inspected, | court. 
Page 2, col. 5| Bureau of Industrial Alcoh@i announces. 
Page 3, col. 2 


! Page 5, col. 7 
Bureau of Internal Revenue issues series 

of informal rulings on new revenue law. 
Page 1, col. 4 


is} Inheritance collections 47 per cent above 


Page 4, col, 1 
Bequest for cemetery taxable in Maine, 

| State Supreme Court holds. 
Page 2, col. 6 


page 5, col. 1; Lrade Practices 


Control of eS. _ ee Calendar of hearings of Trade Commission, 


deral Trade Commis- 


Page 5, col. 2) 

Utility authority for cities without, juris- Waterway treaty with Canada said to 
diction of State commission proposed 
Page 5, col. 7) Indiana. 





Page 5, col. 1 
Waterways 


in| favor interests of Ohio. 


| 
Page 5, col. 2) 
Injunction against State power tax denied 


in South Carolina by three-judge Federal Wholesaling 


| 
Page 5, col. 7| Food products comprise nearly one-half 
Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the;of wholesale trade of Nation, analysis of 
Bureau of Reclamation discusses 
producing water power projects. 
Page 8, col. 6 


Page 2, col. 6 


wholesale activity made by Department of 
Commerce shows. 





Page 1, col. 2 









‘Lower Mortality Rate 


763 in the general merchandise group, and | rate of 10.1, as against a rate of 10.3 for 
| ine corresponding week of last year. The 
highest infant mortality rate (23.1) ap- 
per cent of the total sales, and multi-unit | pears for New Orleans, La., and the low- 
independents, 8.01 per cent, as against | est (4.6) for Flint, Mich. The highest in- 
| 6.61 per cent by local chains and 14.51 per | fant mortality rate (207) appears for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and the lowest for Duluth, 
Minn., Evansville, Ind., Long Beach, Calif., 
| Lynn, Mass., Salt Lake City, Utah, Schen- 
| ectady, N. Y., Spokane, Wash., Utica, N. Y., 
eens nee one Youngstown, Ohio, 
; | Which reported no infant mortality. 
amounted to only about 5 per cent of the| “The annual rate for 85 cities is 11.8 for 
the 28 weeks of 1932, as against a rate of 
12.7 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year.— (Department of Com- 


merce.) 





Dominance as Exporter 


the Department of Commerce. 





314 | cotton were larger than in 1930. 


Na saln| “Among the manufactured articles, 
$2,864,831,119| radios and electric refrigerators, which | 

|have found such wide acceptance in the 
domestic market, established new high- 
63.991 163, Quantity records in foreign sales. 
“United States exports to non-European 
where purchasing power 
largely dependent upon foreign sales of 
raw materials and foodstuffs, declined 38 
|per cent last year, while those to Euro- 
12,140,014; pean markets fell off 35 per cent. 
ports to Europe in 1931 represented the 
largest proportion of total United States 
Sharp reductions in 
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Arms Conference 


delegation to the General Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, has advised the 
Department of State of the adjournment 
of the conference, according to an oral 
statement July 23 by James Grafton 
Rogers, Acting Secretary of State. The 
conference closed its sessions at 12:30 
o’clock today (July 23), but beyond that 
fact Mr. Gibson’s message contained no 
further details. 


of full information, declined to comment 
on the adjournment or on the general 
disarmament problem. 


ing receipt of fuller information, upon 
the attitued of the United States on the 
proposal offered by the German delega- 
tion to the conference on July 22 that 
Germany be permitted to rearm. He ex- 
plained that the information received by 
the Department on the proposal was con- 
fusing. 


Treaty With Canada 








Is Revealed for Week 


| Telegraphic returns from 85 cities witn 


|a total ulation of 37,000,000 for the 
The final report on retail distribution | group, 15,364 in the automotive group, 2,- | week pele July 16, indicate a mortality 


Retained by This Nation 


Despite the fact that United States 
exports dropped by 20 per cent in 1931, 
the United S’-tes maintained its position 
as the world’s leading export nation, and 
ranked in the usual order next to the 
United Kingdom in the value of imports. 
according to a bulletin on “Foreign Trade 
of the United States,” issued July 25 by 


According to,information made available 
at the Department, this bulletin is one of 
the most voluminous and informative pub- 
lications which has been compiled along 
this line. Statistical details of practically 
every phase of the foreign trade of this 
country together with the explanation of 
charts and important features of the sub- 
Remittance may be made by| Ject are contained in the bulletin. 


It is prefaced with the following fore- 
word by Frederick M. Feiker, Director of 
of Documents, or by currency sent uat|the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| the sender's risk. Postage stamps will not | Commerce: 
| be accepted. 


General statistics on retail distribution 
in Ohio and its principal cities: 


Number of stores, A. 
| Full-time, B; part-time, C 


“Although foreign trade dropped con- | 
siderably in both volume and value dur- 
ing 1931, the United States maintained its 
position as the world’s leading export na- | 
tion and ranked in the usual order, next 
to the United Kingdom in value of im- 
ports. The marked decline in dolllar valuc 
was attributable in large part to the de- 
crease in prices which affected all classes 
1,010; of commodities. In physical volume ex- 
ports showed a decline of 20 per cent, 
| while the reduction in imports was 10 per 
2,161 | cent. 


182 “Significant factors in the year’s de- 
175 | crease in volume of exports were the se- 
383; vere contraction in foreign sales of agri- 
413| cultural implements and refined mineral 
| oils, which had been relatively well main- 
364| tained during the preceding year, also the 
286| further sharp reduction in exports of au- 
#23 | tomobiles, copper, heavy iron and steel 
3g2| Products, and other manufactured ar- 
733| ticles. Quantity shipemnts to foreign 
305| countries of many kinds of fruit and raw 


from Europe declined 30 per cent and 


AvrTnortzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


G 


Closes at Geneva 





State Department Informed of 


Action in Message From 


Ambassador Gibson 


Hugh Gibson, head of the American 





Acting Secretary Rogers, in the absence 


He likewise declined to comment, pend- 


Regarding Waterway 








Will Safeguard Rights of 


People to Have Lake Erie 
At Natural Level, Says 
State Officer 


Columbus, Ohio, July 23. 
The pending treaty with Canada on the 


St. Lawrence waterway “makes more cer- 


tain the preservation of the right of the 
people of Ohio to have Lake Erie at its 
natural level,” it is declared in a state- 
ment issued by the Attorney General, Gil- 
bert Bettman. 


Advantages for Ports 


squealing,” the Ohio Attorney General said, 
“and it will be necessary for Ohio’s rep- 


change in the map of North America.” 


Bequest for Cemetery 


charitable institution, it ruled. 


buried there, the decision held. 
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|those from Canada and Newfoundland 
(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) | showed a drop of 33 per cent.” 


Said to Favor Ohio’ 


This is accomplished, he said, by the 
provision that the diversion of lake water 
at Chicago must at all times be limited 
to 1,500 cubic feet a second plus pumpage, 
the amount determined in the decree of! 
the Supreme Court of the United States. | 
/loans, while the banks’ investments in 
| United States Government securities, after 
|increasing substantially during the period 
(of Treasury financing in mid-June, de- 
| clined gradually, but on July 13 were still 
| $9 
| 





“Chicago is, of course, immediately 


resentatives in the Senate to be on guard 
against propaganda set on foot by Chi- 
cago and Illinois and also by the Missis- | 
sippi Valley Improvement Association. * * * 
“The people of Ohio have every reason 
for rejoicing over the pending treaty, 
which is a great step forward toward the) 
realization of a waterway for ocean-going | 
vessels from the Great Lakes to the sea. 
This waterway will make of our ports 
like Toledo, Sandusky, Lorain, Cleveland | 2 
|}and Ashtabula ports of entry and clear- 
} ance for ocean-going vessels. 

“No man can today calculate the effect 


|on the generations to come of this virtual} Conference on 5-day Week 
| 


Augusta, Me., July 23. 


A bequest to a cemetery association 
“in trust to use the income to provide 
gravestones for the poor and to main-|to spread work through shorter hours. 
tain and improve the grounds, and in| 
trust to build a chapel, a receiving tomb, 
@ memorial gate and to macadamize the | some have adopted six-hour shifts; some 
avenues,” is not exempt from the Maine/are staggering employment; 
inheritance tax, the Supreme Court of| using the furlough plan for salaried em- 
that State has held. The case is entitled | ployes; some of them have suspended night 
In re Hill’s Estate. The Legislature, in|shifts; some are using the flexible week 
exempting gift to or for a charitable in- 
stitution did not intend to include all 
gifts for charitable purposes, the decision 
said. A cemetery association is not a 


|day, the four-day or 


| 
| 





A bequest in trust to provide *for the | 
erection of a monument on the lot in) 
which the decedent’s relatives were 
buried was not exempt as a funeral ex- 
pense, when no contention was made 
that the testator himself was to be 








General: Walter 8S. Reilly . ~ 


Oscar ‘A. Brown, Field Manager 





reater Activity 
In Construction 


Shown for July 


Rise in Commodity Prices 


Also Recorded, Monthly 
Survey by Federal Reserve 
Board Discloses 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and value of merchandise sold by depart- 
ment stores decreased by more than the 
usual seasonal amount. 


Wholesale Prices—The level of prices 


in wholesale markets, after declining 
steadily during May, was relatively stable 
early in June, and after the middle of 
the month there was an advance which 
continued through the second week in 
July. Prices of several leading commod- 
ities, including livestock and meats, cot- 
ton, and sugar, increased considerably 9 
during June and the first half of July, 
but later showed some recession. Prices 
of wheat declined to unusually low 1! 
and markets for copper and lead continued 
weak. 


levels & 


Bank Credit—Volume of reserve bank 


credit continued to increase between_the 
middle of June and the middle of July, 
reflecting principally further purchases of 
United States Government securities by 
the reserve banks. In addition, member 
banks obtained reserve bank funds 
{through an increase in the monetary 
|stock of gold and a decline in deposits 
held with the reserve banks by foreign 
| central banks. 


Released Funds Absorbed 
Funds released from these sources were 


absorbed by an increase in the demand 
for currency which also’ caused the mem- 
ber banks to draw on their balances with 
the reserve banks. and to increase their 
|discounts somewhat. The demand for 
currency which for the period amounted 
to $270,000,000, was caused by banking 
disturbances, largely in the Chicago dis- 


trict, by seasonal requirements at the turn 
of the month and the Fourth of July 


holiday, and by increased use of cash to 


avoid the tax on checks. 


Loans and investments of reporting 
member wanks, after fluctuating widely 


|during June, declined in the first two 


weeks of July, and on July 13 totaled $18,- 
475,000,000, about $540,000,000 less than on 
June 1. There was a further decline in 


0,000,000 larger than six weeks earlier. 
Money rates in the open market de- 


‘clined further during June and the first 
|half of July. 
| Bank of New York buying rates for bank- 


At the Federal Reserve 


ers’ acceptances maturing within 90 days 
were reduced from 24% to 1 per cent on 
June 24. On the same day the bank low- 


|ered its discount rate from 3 per cent to 


% per cent, and on the following day 
the rate at the Chicago Bank was re- 
duced from 3‘ per cent to 2% per cent. 


Is Accepted by President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Not Exempt as Charity | was further spread by the President’s Em- 
| ployment Committee Conferences held last 


Fall. We have, therefore, a large amount 
of actual experience. There are many 
different methods in different industries 


Some of them have adopted the five- 
three-day week; 


some are 


depending on the volume of business. In 
fact many varieties of attaining the same 
end have now been developed and I wel- 
come the opportunity to review the situa- 
tion and see what further coordinated 
steps can be taken. 

The New England Conference has mad 
constructive suggestions and with our ac- 
cumulated experience we should be in po- 
sition for a new stage for action by fur- 
ther conference between employers and 
labor representatives. 
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In Pennsylvania 
Growing Fastest 


Loss From Interstate Migra- 
tion Greatest in Quaker 
State, Study of Population 
Trends Shows 


“Harrisburg, Pa., July 24. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
suffered most severely of all the States 
from interstate ‘migration, according to 
the; Greater Pennsylvania Council’s. pop- 
ulation trend bulletin, issued today, giving 
an analysis of Pennsylvania population 
facts for the last 30 years. 

Despite the increase in population for 
the State as a whole during this period, 
the bulletin says, 18 rural counties have 
lost population and one of them now has 
less than 50 per cent of the number of 
people in 1900. 


Suburban Areas Grow 

The bulletiri also discloses that the 
greatest growth during the past 30 years 
was not in the large cities themselves, but 
in areas adjacent to them, and the pre- 
diction is made that this growth of suby 
urban areas probably will continue, with 
decentraliaztion of industry. 

The survey was characterized by Charles 
Reitell, director of the Council, as “con- 
taining basic facts which must be taken 
into account in any state-wide - planning 
program, in such fields as agriculture, 
recreation, or indushtrial and _ general 
business development. We must know 
where people are going, in order properly 
to provide for their welfare, and to shape 
State policies.” . 

Particularly, he said, the survey will be 
useful in the state-wide planning and de- 
velopment program for which the Council 
was created, and in developing the Coun- 
cil’s projects so that they may serve the | 
largest number of people. 

Survey State Wide 


The facts are so analyzed, he said, that 
every section of the State will find in| 
the survey illuminating figures and charts 
applicable to its own problems. The bulle- 
tin is of 60. pages, including some 40 
charts and tables. 

Dr. Reitell enumerated as follows what | 
he designated as the more interesting fea- 
tures of the survey: 

“That Pennsylvania population growth 
is slowing up slighily faster than that of 
the United States as a whole. The pre- 
diction is made that if present trends 
continue, Pennsylvania’s population will 
stabilize at or below 15,000,000, within 
about a century. 

“That the largest growth for the 30 
years was not in the large cities them- 
selves, but in areas adjacent to them, and 
that this growth of suburban areas prob- 
ably will continue, with decentralization 
of industry. ‘The fastest growing county 
in the State is Delaware, adjacent to 
Philadelphia, which in 1930 had 295.8 per 
cent of its 1900 population. The second 
adjacent to} 
Pittsburgh, which in 1930 had 264 per 
cent of its 1900 population. Pennsylvania | 
leads the United States in the number of 
“metropolitan districts” surrounding the| 
cities, with 10, and 6,222,000 of her people, 
or nearly 70 per cent, live in such dis-| 
tricis. 

“That despite the increase in Pennsyl- 
vania population as a whole during the 
30 years, from 6,302,115 to 9,631,350, 18 of 
her rural counties have lost population. 
one of them now having less than 50 
per cent the number of people it had 
in 1900. Population loss. or growth is 
analyzed by township and boroughs, for | 
two of the declining counties, and for the 
two which have grown most rapidly. 

Migration Figures Given 

“That Pennsylvania has suffered most 
severely of all the States from interstate 
migration, with a net loss of people 
through this cause, as of 1930, or. 750,000. 
There were as of that year, 1,714,517 per- 
sons born in Pennsylvania and living in 
other States, and 963,948 from other States 
living in Pennsylvania. 

“That Pennsylvania tends to become a 









From Economy Act 


Employes Whose Compensation 
Is Based on. Receipts of 
Offices Held Exempt 


Fourth-class postmasters and other 
postmasters and postal employes whose 
compensation is based on postal receipts 
of their particular offices, while not ex- 
empt from automatic deductions of com- 
pensation resulting from decreased postal 
receipts, are not subject under the Econ- 
omy Act to a further reduction, according 
to a ruling of the Comptroiler General of 
the United States, dated July 22, received 
by the House Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads July 23. 


The decision is made on questions sub- | 
mitted to the Comptroller General by the 
chirman of the Committee, Representative 


Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. Y. Regard- 
ing annual leave reductions, the Comp- 
troller General held that the suspension | 
of annual leave with pay, under the Econ- 
omy Program Act, does not apply to rural 
mai: carriers and postmasters and pastal 
employes of the first, second and third 
classes, whose compensation is based .on 
postal receipts, nor to fourth-class post- 
masters who are specifically exempted | 
from the definition of officers and em-| 
ee toy under the economy program legis- | 
ation. 


Check by Government 
Is Ordered on Labels 
On Medicinal Spirits 


Manufacturers Are Asked to 
Submit, Duplicates for 
Examination by Bureau! 
Of Industrial Alcohol 


To make sure that medicinal spirits are! 
labelled in conformity with the Federal | 
Food and Drug Act, the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Alcohol will require manufactur- 
ers to submit samples of their labels and 
“caution notices” for inspection, the Bu-| 
reau announced July 23. 


“The labeling of spirits as ‘Rye,’ ‘Pure 
Rye,’ etc., when. such is not correct, can} 
not be permitted,” the Bureau declares, 
adding, “the Bureau has no desire to de- 
prive bottlers of spirits of any commer- 
cial value that may attach to the proper 
use of well-known or advertised trade 
brands, but such trade brands must not 
be so used as to infer that the spirits) 
were produced by another distiller or are! 
of another kind than is actually the case.” | 


Manufacturers Responsible 


Distillers and other manufacturers bot- 
tling medicinal spirits are responsible for 
the proper labeling of bottles, and an in- 
spection by a Government official does not; 
relieve them of that responsibility, the 
Bureau warns. The statement follows in| 
full text: 


To Supervisors of Permits, Storekeeper- 
Gaugers, Distillers, and Others Concerned: 

In order that the Bureau may be in- 
formed that medicinal spirits are labeled 
in conformity with the Federal Food and 
Drug Act, section 3449, Revised Statutes, 
and the Bottling-in-Bond law and. regu- 
lations, the following procedure will be | 
followed nereafter when such spirits are| 
bottled: 

Dtistillers, proprietors of bonded ware- 
houses, and owners of spirits when mak- 
ing application to bottle spirits. in bond, 
either before or after taxpayment, will 
attach to their application on Form 1518! 





;or Form 179 three copies of each com- 


mercial label and caution notice to be- 
affixed to the bottled spirits. Upon re- 
ceipt of the application the Government 
officer will carefully examine the labels | 
and caution notices and if satisfied that | 
they conform to the requirements of the | 
law and regulations, he will make no ob- 
jection to their use. at 

If the officer is in doubt as to the cor- | 
rectness of any label or caution notice, | 





State of the middle-aged. The average 


during the 30 years, due to a declining 
birth rate, a comparatively stabilized 
death rate, and other causes. 

“That State recreational facilities, such 
as State parks and State forest parks, are 
most lacking near the large centers of 
population, the public recreation grounds 
being largely “where people aren’t,” says 
Dr. Reitell. 

The population findings in this respect 
are being used as a foundation for the 
Council’s forthcoming survey of State- 
wide recreational possibilities, and in its 
reconnaissance survey of the State’s idie 
lands, to determine their best uses in the 
interests of the whole people.” 

Dr. Reitell said further: 

“Population shifts are significant and 


important to the welfare of the State for | 


several reasons. 

“First, men change their abode mostly 
because of economic push or economic pull. 
They seek opportunity, or they flee from 
the lack of opportunity. Therefore, gain 
or loss of population is a significant though 
general index of a community’s economic 
health. E 

“Second, study of population trends is 
a prerequisite to intelligent planning of 
every description for roads, schools, public 
utilities, recreation, water supply and sani- 
tation and many other public and semi- 
public functions. 

Aids in Gauging Trends 


“Thirdly, study of population trends is 
important in gauging the effect of and in 
guiding such trends themselves. We may 
seek means to check those which seem 
unhealthy for a region or the State at 
large; means to rehabilitate communities 
which have suffered and means of guid- 
ing and providing for the influx of popu- 
lation into more favored regions.” 

The population study will be followed 
by one on occupational trends, which will 
analyze more deeply some of the tenden- 
cies shown in the present bulletin, he said. 
Migration of capital into or from the 
State, shown in part by occupational 
changes, he pointed out, is also an im- 
portant index of Pennsylvania’s economic 
state of health. 


Work on New Building 
For House Members Rushed 


Five ofthe larger committees of the| 


House and nine of the. smaller committees 
of that body, dealing with more or less 
major legislation every year, will function 
in the new $7,500,000 additional House of 
Representatives Office Building during the 
next session of Congress. The other com- 
mittees, except those at the Capitol, will 
rearrange quarters under an expansion 
program in the old committee rooms in 
the present office building. 

Working on contract and administrative 
plans along this general line with a view 
to meeting the constant demand of mem- 
bers of Congress for more office facilities, 
the Architect of the Capitol, David Lynn, 
and the Assistant Architect, Horace D. 
Reuzer, stated orally July 22, that they 
are endeavoring to speed up completion 
of the building in time to permit its occu- 
pancy when, Congress reassembles in De- 
gember. ‘ 


age of her people has steadily increased | 


he. will refer the application and . labels} 
}to the supervisor for instructions and 
will inform the proprietor of his action. | 
Should the supervisor also be doubtful as | 
to the correctness of the labels, he will 
forward them to the Commissioner. 


Specimen to Be Submitted } 


After the spirits have been bottled, the | 
storekeeper-gauger will attach a specimen , 
of each label and caution notice to each | 
copy of Form 1515 forwarded to the Su- | 
pervisor and the Commissioner. The of- | 
ficer will also attach a copy of each. label 
and caution notice to the copy of Form | 
1515 retained by him at the warehouse. 
Where more than one style or type of | 
lebel is used on spirits bottled from -the| 
same lot, the serial numbers of the cases | 
upon which each label is used will be | 
noted by the officer on the back of the} 
specimen labels. | 

When bottles are placed in cartons bear- 
ing printed matter, the storekeeper-gauger 
will carefully examine the cartons. and if 
any misleading or incorrect statements 
appear thereon, he will forward a speci- | 
men to the Supervisor and inform the 
proprietor thereof, as in the case of labels | 
and caution notices. : uy 

Distillers and others bottling medicinal 
spirits will ‘be responsible for the. proper 
labeling of spirits. The examination of 
labels by storekeeper-gaugers will not re-| 
lieve such parties of their responsibility. in | 
this respect. Where it is found that| 
spirits have been so labeled as to be mis- | 
leading as to the actual character. of the | 
spirits, they must be relabeled before with- 
drawal. es 

Care to Be Requested 


The Bureau has no desire to: deprive 
bottlers of sp:rits of any commercial value | 
that may attach to the proper use of| 
well known or advertised trade brands, | 
but such trade brands must not be so/ 
used as to infer that the spirits were 
produced by another distiller or are of 
another kind than is actually the ease. | 
When the name or brand of a distiller | 
other than the actual distiller of the| 
spirits is used, such name or brand must 
be so modified that it will not mislead 
purchasers into thinking they are procur- 
ing spirits of a different kind or origin 
than is actually the case. The labeling 
of spirits as “Rye,” “Pure Rye,” etc., when 
such is not correct, cannot be permitted. 
Spirits so mislabeled must be relabeled 
correctly before withdrawal from ware- 
house. 

_ Where the distiller or warehouseman is 
in doubt as to whether the data appearing 
on any label or carton is proper and law- 
ful, he should submit specimen labels or 
cartons, as the case may be, to the Su- 
pervisor or Commissionér with full in- 








to use them on. 





President Announces — 
Recess Appointments 


President Hoover on July 23 gave recess 
appointments as follows: 

Winthrop H. Wright, of Montana, to be 
Assayer in Charge of the United States 
Assay Office at Helena, Mont., vice Hill. 

Cecil T. Gray, of Louisiana, to be As- 
sayer in Charge of the Mint at. New Or- 
Jeans, La.,,.vice- Magruder, 





Postal Exemptions |New Credits Aid 


Use of Emergency Redis-| 


stock of monetary gold, due largely to 
withdrawals of balances accumulated in 
this country by foreign central banks. By 


to meet the outflow of gold arid of currency 


'the reserve banks, 


| arising out of the purchase ‘by the reserve 


;sion to increase their borrowing at the 


|ume of discounts toward the end of June 


}On paper not otherwise eligible for dis- 


formation as to the spirits they desire | 







Banks, Reserve 
Board Declares 


count Provisions of Glass- | 
Steagall Act to Strengthen 
Members Reviewed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to June 29 as a whole, there was a de- 
crease of $425,000,000 in the country’s 


the middle of June these balances were re- 
duced. to a relatively small volume, and 
in the latter part of thg month there 
was an increase in the stock of gold. 


Gold Stocks Unaffected 
Gold exports, which continued to be in 
considerable volume, were taken out of 
account, and consequently had no effect 
on the stock of gold owned by this coun- 
try and exerted no influence on credit 
conditions. 


During the same 8-week period there 
was an increase of $200,000,000 in the 
domestic demand for currency, caused 
by banking disturbances, principally in 
the Chicago district. A part of this 
currency was paid out to the public and 
a part was retained by the banks in 
anticipation ‘of the possibility of further 
demands by depositors. 


The member banks of the system, owing 
to their strong reserve position, were able 


partly by drawing on their balances with 
which consequently 
showed a decline of $113,000,000 for the 
period, but principally by the use of funds 


banks of United States securities and a 
small amount. of bankers’ acceptances. 
Holdings of United States securities in- 
creased by $514,000,000 duirng the period, 
and at $1,800,000,000 at the end of June 
were at the fiighest level in the system's 
history. 
Discount Volume Declines 


Member banks, therefore, had no occa- 


reserve banks, and the volume of discounts 
showed a decline of $36,000,000 for the 
period. Reduction in indebtedness was re- 
ported by member banks in most of the 
Federal reserye districts, and the total vol- 


was below $500,000,000, the lowest level 
since the beginning of the gold ottflow 
last Autumn. 


banks are included advances made under 
the provisions of the Glass-Steagall bill 


count. The fact that the reserve banks 
have had authority to grant these ad- 
vances have enabled them to come to the 
assistance of member banks in excep- 
tional and exigent circumstances when 
they lacked an adequate amount of eligi- 
ble paper for obtaining accommodation 
from the reserve banks in.the ordinary 
way. 
Excess Reserves Held 


Total reserves of the Federal reserve 
banks on June 29 were $2,782,000,000. Of 
this amount, $738,000,000 in gold or law- 
ful money was necessary as the 35 per 
cent reserve required against deposits of 
the. reserve banks and $1,102,000,000 in 
gold as the 40 per cent reserve required 
against Federal reserve notes. 

The Federal reserve banks, therefore, 
after having met the withdrawals of for- 


“In the total of discounts for member ! 


‘ 
i 
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human suffering and its beneficial effects | 
may be carried into the homes of the 
harassed and tortured peoples in every 
country under the sun. 

There had to be a beginning. There 
had to come a time when the policies 
which have brought us to our present 
plight were to be challenged. Lausanne 
is that challenge It is to the. interest | 
of the whole world that the challenge be 
made final and complete. 


We read in the coid lines of the Record 
that in April, 1921, the Allies fixed Ger- 
many’s debt at $31,680,000,000, and that in 
July, 1932, it is fixed at $714,000,000, and | 
that conditional, and see in these figures 
a prophecy of better things. But these 
figures, after all, are not the things sur- 
rounding this settlement of deepest sig- 
nificance. 


That which gives hope, the promise | 
of a new era, is the spirit which came 
finally to pervade the conference. The 
old deadly doctrine of “strict executions” 
died at Lausanne, and for that, let the 
world rejoice. The past, with its impos- 
sible judgments, ended and a new era, | 
with brighter promise, opened. The Ver-; 
sailles Treaty is no longer sacred. It,| 
too, must yield to the dictates of con-| 
science and the demands of justice. With 
the settlement at Lausanne must inevi- 
tably go sooner or later the war guilt 
clause and other changes in the treaty 
will come along. 


I am not unmindful of the perils which 
lie ahead, even after Lausanne, of the 
obstacles which may frustrate its plans; 
suspicion and distrust and selfish aims| 
may bring it to naught. But the great 
Frenchman who spoke for the French 
people at Lausanne had the vision and 
the courage to break the spell that had} 
bound a world all but helpless to policies 
and principles which were bringing civili- 
ration itself into peril. For that he de- 
serves, and will receive, the commenda- | 
tion of all peoples. Whatever may be the 
result in the future, his work can not be | 
wholly undone. 

I have great hope? in fact, one does not 
dare to do other than hope, that the 
work begun at Lausanne will bring full 
and lasting benefits to the world. But 
whatever the future may have in store, 
Premiers Herriot and MacDonald faced 
what seemed an imposible situation and 
were equal to the task. 


Restoration of Confidence 


Called Need of World 


What the world wants, and must have, 
if a veritable collapse is to be, avoided, 
is the restoration of confidence—faith in 


Debt Revision Said to Require | 
Complete Settlement of War 


Senator Borah Says Lausanne Accord Is Not | 
Adequate Basis for Cancellation 





iContinued from Page 1.] 


{only hope fer peace and disarmament. 
| We are advised’ constantly that Europe 





two great powers? How can we hope for 
progress in economic recovery unless these 
two nations work in closgst harmony? I 
can see a great and permanent good in 
this accord and I can see no harm in it. 

What I should like to see is amity and 
more amity, harmony and still greater 
harmony, among all nations, and particu- 
larly the nations of Europe. It is the 


hates us. Probably so. But I could find 
it in my heart to forgive all such feeling 
of hatred if it leads to friendliness and 
accord between the nations of Europe. 
For myself, I am happy to see any move- 
ment in Europe which seems to recognize | 
that those things which work for the true | 
aggrandizement of nations can be more 
fully realized through friendship and 
open understandings than through secret 
diplomacy and force. 


Harmony in Europe 
Is Seen as Requisite 


eee. | 


PRESIDENT’S DAY] 
At the Executive Offices | 


July 23, 1932 | 
| 
| 


9:15 a. m—Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiafta, called to discuss the or- | 
ganization of the board to be estab- | 
lished under the new home-loan bank | 





law. 

11 a. m.—Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary | 
of Agriculture, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 

11:30 a. m—William N. Doak, Secre- | 
tary of Labor, called to discuss matters | 
affecting his Department. 

12:45 p. m.—Jesse H. Jones, a direc- 
tor of the Recolistruction Finance Cor- | 
poration, called to discuss. the work of 
that organization. | 

3:50 p. m—The President left for a 
week-end trip to his fishing camp on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia. 





iu ‘my judgment will start wheat and cot- 
tcn on the move, which will give employ- 
ment to the unemployed, and confidence 
and initiative to business, I shall be will-| 
ing, so far as I am concerned, to use the | 
debts in any way, reduction or cancella- 
tion, to make it a success. But there must 
be all reasonable assurance that it will| 
be a success. No partial, incomplete, pro- | 
gram, leaving unsettléd problems hanging 
over would justify either reduction or can- | 
cellation. | 


There is no altruism on the part of} 





The adjustment of reparations at Lau- | 
sanne has brought to the front again the} 
question of the debts owing to the United | 


States from certain governments in Eu-| 
rope. What is to be our attitude toward 


situation arisen which makes is neceS-| interest of the public is the criterion. | 


Those who urge that the reparation set- 
tlement justifies reduction or cancellation, 


sary for our people in their own interest | 
to reconsider the adjustment of these debts | 
heretofore made? I do not think it would 
be correct to say that a new situation 


| has arisen. | 


But I do think that if the policies initi- | payers of this country at one time can- 
jated at Lausanne are carried forward, | celled some $6,000,000,000 of this debt upon 


there will come a time when it will be} 
distinctly to the interest of the people 
of the United States to consider again 
the question of these debts. 
ing the views which I do at this time 
upon this subject, it is hardly necessary 
for me to say that I am speaking for no 
one but myself. 


ginning, that this economic cataclysm had 


\its origin in and during three fateful 


years, has been sustained and aggravated 
by and through international conditions 
superinduced by ‘international policies 
growing out of the Great War. It would 
be easy, perhaps, to show that local or 
purely National policies have accentuated 
conditions in the respective countries. But 
the great dominating forces contributing 
to our present catastrophe have been in- 
ternational or, if not wholly international, 
have been of such a nature that their 
effect was international. Therefore, in 
considering our problems of domestic con- 
cern, we are compelled to consider matters 





government and governmental policies, 
faith that when money is invested it will 
not all be grabbed for taxes, faith of the | 
laborer that he may enjoy the legitimate 
fruits of his labor. 
important step taken since the War look- 
ing to the restoration of confidence in 
political and business affairs. But, im- 


be taken before the foundation for eco- 
nomic recovery can be regarded as secure. 
The test and the response to Lausanne 
is Geneva. 

Those who labored so successfully at 
Lausanne for economic recovery must have 
had in mind—and so all the world has 
\in mind,—the question of disarmament. 
A disarmament conference is in the high- 
est sence an economic, conference. The 
vast burden of armaments eating up the 





eign balance discussed above, held $942,- 
000,000 in gold in excess of their legal re- 
quirements. Of these excess reserves, 
$876,000,000 was available as reserves ex- 
clusively against Federal reserve notes, as 


it was held with Federal reserve agents | 
and in the redemption fund in the United | 
States Treasury, while the remaining $66,- | 


000,000 was available as reserves either 
against notes or against deposits. 


earnings of the taxpayers in the respective 
countries, drawing constantly from the 
reservoir of credit which should go to trade 
and commerce, constitutes an all but in- 
superable barrier to the restoration ef that 
confidence which is the basis of economic 
recovery. 

It seems to me that it will be impos- 
sible for Europe to regain the confidence 
| of her own business interests, much more 
difficult to regain the confidence or co- 





The volume of reserves available against 
deposits, however, is made flexible by the 
fact that it can be increased when neces- 
sary through: the deposit of additional 
eligible paper or United States Govern- 
ment securities with the Federal reserve 
agents and the consequent release of an 
equivalent amount of gold. 


Federal Securities Pledged 

Since gold withdrawals from the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and the increase in the 
domestic demand for currency during re- 
cent weeks were met through purchases 
of United States Government securities, 
they were not accompanied by an increase 
in eligible paper in the hands of the re- 


serve banks and consequently. resulted in | 


a decrease of eligible collateral for Fed- 
eral reserve notes. 

In these circumstances, the Federal re- 
serve banks, under authority of the Glass- 
Steagall Act of Feb. 22, 1932, and in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Reserve Board’s 
instructions,. discussed in this review for 
May, began to pledge United States Gov- 
ernment securities with Federal reserve 
agents as collateral for Federal reserye 
notes. The Board’s instructions in this 
connection are based on an estimate of 
the operating requirements of the reserve 
banks. 

Requirements Outlined 


The banks require (1) a certain volume | 
|of Federal reserve notes for counter pur-| 
} poses. at. head offices and at branches; 


such notes, not being in actual circula- 
tion, do not require reserves, but must be 
covered by collateral pledged with the 
Federal reserve agent; (2) a gold redemp- 


tion fund with the Treasury of the United | 
States, which counts as a part of reserves | 


against notes, but not against deposits; 
(3) a certain amount of excess collateral 


| With the Federal reserve agents; and (4) 


a@ working excess above the 35 per cent 
required by law as reserves against de- 
posits. 

Under the Board’s instructions the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are authorized when- 
ever the sum of these four items is $400,- 
000,000 or less to pledge United States se- 
curities as collateral for Federal reserve 
notes. On June 29 all the banks 
pledged United States Government se- 
curities with the Federal reserve agents, 
and the total of these securities in the 
hands of the Federal reserve agents was 
$607,000,000 and in addition the banks 
| held $1,194,000,000 of United States Gov- 
ernment securities not pledged with the 
Federal reserve agents. 


Distribution of Securities 
In considering the distribution of United 
States Government securities among the 
individual reserve banks, it should be 


not reflect the credit policies of the dif- 
ferent reserve banks. ‘Purchases of 


made largely in New York and usually for 
account of the system as a whole. 
Securities so purchased either in New 


several reverse banks. When a reserve 
bank takes an allotment_of United States 
Government securities from the system 
account, it pays for the allotment through 
| the gold settlement fund, and _ conse- 
| quently there results a loss to it of an 
equivalent amount of gold that goes to the 


purchased. 
Disposition of Gold 
Ultimately the gold finds its way to the 
Federal reserve bank in whose district the 





| securities sold to the reserve system were | 


had | 


borne in mind that this distribution does | 


; United States Government securities are | 


York or outside are then allotted to the | 


reserve bank at which the securities were | 


operation of American business and 


| American taxpayers so long as the Con-)| 
The 


tinent remains an armed camp. 
people, and certainly the taxpayers, 
this country will not believe cooperation 
under such circumstances can result in 
| anything but continued economic distress 
and financial chaos 


People Would Restrict Funds 


To Constructive Enterprises 


Any economic or financial scheme, 
therefore, looking to a full cooperation 
upon the part of the American people, 
the American taxpayers, I venture to be- 
lieve, must rest upon the reasonable as- 
surance that the earnings of the people, 
the savings of the people, the fruits of 
any settlement had, will be devoted to 
constructive and not destructive enter- 
prises. 

In this connection we may refer to the 
so-called accord of confidence or under- 
standing had between Great Britain and 
France. This has given rise to much 
criticism in this country. Doubts have 
been expressed as to whether this was not 
an open manifestation of antogonism to- 
ward the United States, and as to whether 


it might not have as its real purpose an} 


effort to bring undue pressure on the 
United States for debt cancellation and 
kindred subjects. It seems to me wiser 
and likely more 


more exalted purpose. How can there be 
anything in the nature of permanent 
peace, or disarmament, in Europe except 
upon the basis of accord between these 


originally held. While purchases of such 
securities therefore, do not result in di- 
minishing the amount of gold held by the 
Federal Reserve System as a whole, the 
ability of an individual bank to partici- 
pate in such purchases depends on the 
amount of its excess reserves and on the 
extent to which its payment for the se- 
curities results in a movement of gold 
out of the district. 

To the extent that the securities were 
originally held in the same district to 
which the allotment is made, completion 
of the transaction occasions no change in 
the gold position, but to the extent that 
the securities allotted to the reserve bank 
of any district exceed the amount pur- 
chased by the Federal reserve system 
from owners in that district, the bank 
loses gold to other districts. 
| The accompanying table shows for June 
| 29 holdings of United States Government 


securities by each of the 12 reserve banks, | 
| 


the amount pledged by each bank as col- 
lateral for Federal reserve notes, excess 


reserves, and the ratio of reserves to the! 


combined liability on deposits and Fed- 
eral reserve notes. 

Federal Reserve Banks, June 29, 1932 
(Amounts in millions of dollars) 
United States Government securities: Total 
holdings. A; pledged with Federal reserve 
agents, B. Reserve position: Excess reserves, 
C; reserve ratio (per cent), D: 

A 





B Cc 
| Boston 2... ececcee 107 21 87 64.4 
|New York ........ 695 132 206 50.7 
Philadelphia ...... 132 45 57 54.0 
| Cleveland 175 80 75 55.5 
Richmond 7 19 16 49.6 
| Atlanta 53 15 19 50.9 
Chicago 287 131 336 70.5 
St. Louis ... 62 32 27 55.8 
|Minneapolis ...... 52 30 13 49.2 
Kansas City ...+. . 55 24 23 53,1 
Dallas ....sccccse . 30 1 19 59.3 
| San Francisco .... 107 47 64 J 
4 Total cecccccccce 2,001 607 942 57.2 


Lausanne is the mosv | 


portant as that step was, other steps must | 


of | 


in harmony with the) 
facts to give to this accord a higher and | 


of international concern. 


No clear and permanent sotution of the 
farm question, the unemployment prob- 
lem, devastating taxes, unbalanced budg- 
ets, can be hoped for, it seems to me, 
until some or all of these international 
| problems are out of the way. Not until 
then will trade revive, commerce flow in 
its accustomed channels, and the mone- 
tary systems of the world, which have 
been disarranged and broken up, again 
assume their normal operations. Not until 
then will commodity prices begin to rise 
in a permanent way and confidence in 
| business generally be restored. 


| World trade fell in 1930, $11,500,000,000; 
in 1931, it fell $13,716,000,000. From Jan- 
uary, 1929, to January, 1932, world trade 
| decreased 60 per cent. Some nations felt 
/the blow sooner than others. But all are 
{now beginning to feel the deadly effect 
lof this creeping paralysis. France for a 
long time seemed exempt from the 
scourge. But in a recent public letter 
| written by the President of the National 
| Association for Economic Expansion, 
which the author of the letter called “A 
|Cry of Distress,” he says: “We can no 
jlonger sell * * *. Our industries which 
!have won fame abroad ior the genius of 
our race are in danger of extinction.” 


Cost of Depression 
|To America Estimated 


It has been estimated by authorities 
\like Dr. Warren of Cornell and Prof. 
|Fisher of Yale, and others, that this de- 
| pression has cost the American people in 
| excess of $150,000,000,000. It has likewise 
|been estimated that the fall of prices on 
}the farm and farm values since the de- 
|pression have cost the American farmer 
}in excess of $30,000,000,000. 


International sounds distant and vague, 
but if we study the cause of our present 
| troubles at home we realize that the term 
| signifies something immediate and con- 
|crete. We are compelled to consider these 
|international problems, therefore, not as 
| things incidental or distant, but as things 
which reach down to and affect for bet- 
| ter or for worse the welfare of the man on 

the farm, stunned by the startling and 
| persistent fall of prices, the laborer seek- 
ing work, or the merchant waiting for 
buyers of the goods on his shelf. 
The debts due the taxpayers of the 
United States for money loaned to foreign 
governments are just debts. Every equity 
of the debtor has been allowed. A gen- 
erous reduction has been made. It may 
be further conceded for the sake of argu- 
ment and for the sake of politics that 
|reparations and debts are separate and 
distinct propostions. 


‘Question One of Benefit 


|To People of Nation 
There can be no reason, therefore, for 


urging a reduction or cancellation of these | 


debts other than that it would be in the 
interest of the people of the United States 
|to do so. Upon that theory, and that 
alone, it seems to me is the subject open 
for discussion. Will reduction or cancel- 
lation bring to the people of the United 
States an equal or greater benefit than 
the amount which they may collect from 
the debts? Will such a course open for- 
eign markets for the products of the farm 
and the factory, cause the price level to 
rise, put an end to unemployment, and 
thaw out the frozen credits of the bank? 


I entertain the belief that the cancel- 
lation of the debts in connection with, and 
as a part of, a program, including the 
settlement of other war problems, would 
have the effect above indicated. But I 
am equally clear that the cancellation of 
these debts with nothing more than the 
present reparation adjustment would not 
have the effect above indicated. To put 
an end to this depression is no less a task 
than that of ending the war. And, in my 
| judgment, it can only be accomplished 
| with the same breadth and thoroughness 

as that which ended the war. 


The price of wheat last week was the 
lowest it had been in 400 years. There 
|is no more accurate barometer of trade, 


|than wheat. I can not but regall that 
when the Dawes’ plan was announced to 
the world, much of our gold hastened 
abroad and the price of wheat went up. 
But, owing to other conditions and other 
unsettled problems, the benefits derived 
| were shortlived. And so, in my judg- 
ment, it would be again if anything but 
la thorough readjustment of war prob- 
| Jems were had. 


For myself, when I see a program which 


In express-| 


I feel now, as I have felt from the be-| 


governments. Nothing could be better il- | 
lustrative of that than the Imperial Con-| 
ference at Ottawa. It is natural that it 
should be so. Individuals may practice | 
altruism. But when you are dealing witn 


| do not, it seems to me, give proper weight 


, and consideration to the disturbing effect 
or other unsettled problems. The tax- 


conditions in Europe and greatly benefit 
the United States. But their hopes were} 
|not realized. Too many of the war prob- 
| lems were left unsettled. 


Wheat Described 
|As Trade Barometer 





| bring into effect a program such as would 
| justify the reduction or cancellation of 
|the debts and bring about a better con- 
| dition, economically and financially, than 
|by means of an economic and monetary 
|conference, a conference which would be 
| permitted to deal with reparations and 
debts, disarmament, the reestablishment 
|of the gold standard (31 nations now be- 
ing off the gold standard), the stabiliza- 
tion of silver in the Orient, and possibly 
|} other questions. 
| I do not overlook tariffs, but these will, 
{in my judgment, have to be adjusted 
| through the action of the respective gov- 
ernments which will be made possible af- 
| ter the adjustment of other problems. 
| Enlightened self-interest will urge such a 


|course upon the part of the respective | 


| governments after the other problems are 
}out of the way. 

| Such conference ought to be authorized 
|to deal with any economic and financial 
|question of the world. We should not 
| hesitate, as a Government, to take our 
| place in such a conference and be willing 
problems which are associated with the 
present condition of affairs. 

| At this conference I would exclude all 
| experts, at least, I would put them on the 
other end of the long-distance telephone. 


They have so far been detrimental to} 


|every conference which they have domi- 
jnated. They would sterilize the humani- 
|tarian impulses of angels. The problems 


have passed beyond the refined theories | 


|of experts. They call for the breadth, the 
vision, the courage, the humanitarianism 
|of Lausanne. 


‘Conference Is Urged 


|Without Limitation 


The stakes are tremendous. 
hazardous. 
|the latter part of 1932 will be more devas- 
| tating than six months in the latter part 
}of 1930. If the upward trend does not 
| start before the cold winds of December, 
conditions will be nothing less than ap- 


Delay is 


palling. We should enter such a confer-| 


ence where there is so much involved 
without any limitation and with no other 
objective than to aid in the preservation 
of modern civilization. 


Those who are listening to these re- 
marks this evening will agree with me, 
I am sure, that humanity has suffered 
enough, and long enough, from the cruel 
and intolerant policies springing out of 
the Great War. A longer continuation of 
these policies will soon bring us to the 
danger point. I can but believe that 
there is evidence of a change. There must 
be a tomorrow wholly different from today 
with its bruises, its burdens, and its dis- 
appointments. “The present day,” Metter- 
nich used to say, “has no value to me 
except as the eve of tomorrow. It is 
with tomorrow that my spirit wrestles.” 
In weighing the obligations and in meas- 
uring the rights of today let us do so with 
our minds and our hearts also on that 
better tomorrow for which all mankind 
pleads.” 


Outlook for Relief 


Considered Brighter 


I feel tivat the outlook for relief from 
the conditions of today is brighter than at 
any time since the war began. These 
sacrifices, known to every people, are be- 
ginning, it seems to me, to call out the 
best there is in men and they are strug- 
gling to get control of this situation. 
Trouble, when deep enough, duty when 
stern enough, always reveal hidden human 
resources and undiscovered virtues, both 
as to leaders and as the multitude, as the 
sea gives upon its treasures to the storm 
which searches its lowest depths. 


The great leaders of the world have 
not appeared in days of ease and comfort 
.and sunshine. And the people are pati- 
ent and long-suffering. But there also 
comes a time when, if leaders fail, the 
people point the way. God knows there 
has been suffering enough and its not too 
much to hope and to believe that better 
conditions are not far off. This as a man- 
made depression. Nature has not failed 
us. We are not the victims of famine or 
flood. Seed-time and harvest and the in- 


dustry of the people have constantly at-| 
tended all through this depression. We are | 


the victims of unwise and vicious policies. 


, That is now admitted on every hand. And| 
in the admission there is a prophesy of 


| wiser policies and better things. 


Cooperation of States 


| In Relief Loans Asked | 


| {Continued from Page 1.) 


in an orderly manner and with due re- 


D |no more sensitive plant to economic winds, | gard for all sections of the country. Nat- 


'urally it will take a little time to formu- 
late policies, make surveys and estabish 
procedure for making such advances. 

This will be done as promptly as possible 
and appropriate announcement made of 
| the procedure to be followed. The Board 
|feels sure that you will understand the 
|problem that confronts it and earnestly 
solicits your cooperation. This identical 
telegram is being sent to the Governors 
jof all the States and Territories. 


I know of no way to bring‘about or} 


‘to deal with all economic and financial | 


Sixty days of depression in| 


Housing Standard 
Urged by Group 
On Home Building 


Results of Survey of Negro 


Dwellings Made Public 
By the Department of 
Commerce 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


private initiative and government in slum 
clearance and rebuilding, by extensive re- 
conditioning and remodeling of existing 
dwellings, and by the many other means 
proposed by the Conference—when these 
things are accomplished the insanitary 
overcrowding typical of Negro quarters in 
our cities will be a thing of the past.” 
The practical steps necessary to bring 
about such a transformation in American 
housing were detailed by the President's 
Conference at its meeting in Washington 
last December. They are now being made 
generally available through the publica- 
tion of the final reports of the conference 
in 11 volumes, of which the present vol- 
ume on Negro housing forms one. The 
authors of this volume were a committee 
of representative civic leaders of the Negro 
race, of which Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, 
president, National Training School for 
Women and Girls, Washington, D. C., was 
chairman, and Charles S. Johnson, direc- 
tor, Department of Social Science, Fisk 


readjustments or cancellation? Has a neW| the public interests and public rights, the | University, Nashville, was secretary. 


Overcrowding Considered 
The volume points out that the heavy 
migration of rural Negroes to cities has 
greatly intensified the social problems 
connected with housing. In New York 
City alone the Negrc population increased 
from 91,709 in 1910 to 327,706 in 1930. This 


|rapid increase has not been accompanied 
| the theory that it would restore economic | 


by a corresponding expansion of Negro 
neighborhoods. 

The result is serious overcrowding. An 
illustration is found in Philadelphia where 
the density of the Negro population is 
nearly five times as great as the density 
for the city as a whole. The Negro is 
powerless to help this overcrowding. His 
‘low income permits him no choice of 
| homes, and racial factors make it difficult. 
for him to move out of these restricted 
areas even when he can afford to. 

Insufficient housing causes high rents. 
The volume quotes a study to show that 
the average rental per room for housing 
of low-income groups in New York is 
$6.67 whereas for Negroes it is $9.50. Low 
income and high rents force mothers to 
work and lead to the taking in of lodgers, 
which in turn increases overcrowding and 
reduces family privacy, with consequent 
evil effects. Forty per cent of the Negro 
one-family households in a part of Chi- 
cago in 1925 were found to be taking in 
lodgers. 

Facilities Found Lacking 


The areas into whith Negroes move 
are usually old and the houses dilapidated. 
A study of Negro housing in Richmond, 
Va., showed that “at least half of the 
cwellings are in various stages of dilapi- 
ciation; that less than one of every: eight 
houses has plumbing facilities inside the 
house; that but one in three has a water ° 
connection inside the house; and that 14 
per cent have neither kitchen nor bath- 
room.” 

The greater the isolation of Negro sec- 
tions, says the report, the greater the 
neglect of them by municipalities so that 
they are generally inadequately served by 
| public utilities. 

The volume emphasizes the hardship 
worked by the fact that Negro families 
are often squeezed into areas that are 
not adequate in size nor in variety of 
accommodations for their needs. Per- 
haps the worst aspect of this situation is 
that it forces Negroes of all tastes and 
economic ability into an association which 
is neither natural nor generally whole- 
some. 

Factual material on all aspects of Ne- 
gro housing are presented in this volume. 
| The effect of Negro residence on property 
values, the relation of Negro occupancy 
te depreciation, segregation, the growth 
of home ownership among Negroes, the 
| Special difficulties of home-financing en- 
countered by Negroes, Negroes as credit 
risks, and special housing projects for 
| Negroes are all discussed in detail. In 
| introduction the editors, Dr. John . 
|Gries and Dr. James Ford, describe the 
| volume as “the most comprehensive and 
valuable document on Negro Housing that 
has been issued up to this time.” 
| The five volumes of the President’s Con- 
ference reports that have already ap- 
,beared are: Planning for Residential Dis- 
tricts; Home Finance and Taxation; 
Slums, Large-Scale Housing and Decen- 
| tralization; House Design, Construction 
{and Equipment; Household Management 
}and Kitchens. Five more volumes are to 
| ®ppear in the near future. The volumes 
|can be purchased for $1.15 each postpaid 
|from Dr, James Ford, Editor, President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Owenrship, Department of Commerce 
| Building, Washington, D. C. 


‘Chicago Board of Trade 
Is Ordered Penalized 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| house of the Chicago Board of Trade ex- 
{cluding from its membership corporations 
not members on April 2, 1929, the com- 
|mission declared that “it is not open to a 
|contract market to adopt a rule, even 
| though it be uniform, which has the ef- 
fect of denying to a great body of incor- 
| porated cooperative associations essential 
| privileges of the contract market.” It was 
|further noted that it is “essential that 
|the incorporated cooperative association 
!as such shall itself enjoy the full privi- 
leges of trading on the contract market.” 

The order of suspension follows in full 
| text: 

The Commission having duly consid- 
ered all the evidence in this case and the 
‘arguments of counsel, and having made 
its findings and conclusions aforesaid, it 
jis hereby ordered and adjudged that the 
| designation of the Board of Trade of _the 
City of Chicago, respondent herein, here- 
tofore made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
‘ture in pursuance of the Grain Future’ 
Act of 1922, be and the same hereby is 
suspended’ for a period of 60 days from 
the date this order shall become effective. 

This order. shall. not become effective 
until the expiration of 15 days from its 
‘date. The Commission hereby reserves 
jurisdiction to entertain an application for 
mitigation of the penalty herein imposed, 
| upon notice to all parties and after proper 
hearing, and upon a showing that the 
Board of Trade has receded from its posi- 
| tion with respect to the petitioner. 

It is further ordered that a true copy 
| hereof be served upon the respondents by 
registered mail. . 

In witness whereof, the members of the 
Commission, namely, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Attorney General, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, sitting as a Com- 
mission pursuant to section 6 (a) of the 
Grain Futures Act of 1922, have here- 
unto set their hands this 23rd day of 
| July, 1932. 

(Signed) Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of 
Agriculture; William D, Mitchell, Attorney 
General; R. P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce. 


The ruling will be printed in full . 
text in the issue of July 26. 
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From Inheritance 





Collections in Nine Months 
Of Fiscal Year Disclose 
Advance of 47 Per Cent 
Over Total Last Year 


By Clarence B. Ullum 


nee Tax Administrator, 
—— Indiana : 


Inheritance tax collections for the first 
uarters of the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1932, amount to $2,137,463.94. 
This represents a gain of 47 per cent over 
the same period for the preceding fiscal 
year, which up to that time was the best 
year in the history of the Inheritance 
Tax Department. The report shows that 
the Marion Probate Court imposed taxes 
for the first three-quarters of the present 
fiscal year amounting to $327,577.32 on a 
total of 392 estates. 

The 1931 law introduced by George B. 
McCammon, of Elwood, and Roy Street, 
of La Fayette, provided for the imposing 
of an additional inheritance tax by the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners to com- 

letely absorb the 80 per cent credit al- 
to ed for the payment of State inherit- 
ance taxes on the amount of tax imposed 
by the United States Government for 
estate taxes. This provision alone means} 
that the State of Indiana benefits to the| 
extent of $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 without) 
any additional cost to the estates paying | 
a United States estate tax. 

Earlier Requirement 


Prior to the 1931 law, if the Federal | 
Government imposed a tax of $100,000 
on an estate and the Indiana inheritance 
tax amounted to $25,000, credit would be 
given the’ estate for the payment to In- 
diana and the amount actually paid the 
Federal Government would be $75,000. 
Under the present statute if the Federal 
tax was $100,000 and the Indiana inheri- 
tance tax was $25,000 as imposed by the 
local court having probate jurisdiction, 
the State Board of Tax Commissioners 
would impose an additional tax of $55,-| 
000 to completely absorb 80 per cent of 
$100,000 tax imposed by the Federal Gov- | 
‘ernment. 


The estate would then pay Indiana 
$25,000 on the first tax, tnd $55,000 on the | 
additional tax, or a total of $80,000, which 
amount would be credit against the $100,- 
000 imposed by the Federal Government, 
which would only receive $20,000 and in 
no event would the estate pay the sum 
greater than the $100,000 imposed by the 
Federal Government in such an in- 
stance, but the State of Indiana would 
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Used by Factories Explained On Hospital Beds 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


iniformation is requested concerning the 
tax imposed on electrical energy by sec- 
tion 616 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

It is stated in the tetter from Mr. A 
that the city obtains its power from the 
I Power Comuany, and ih addition to that 
used for street lighting and other muni- 
cipal purposes, supplies power to the con- 
sumers. 

Amounts paid by the City of Y to the 
X Power Company for the electrical en- 
ergy used either for municipal purposes 
cr resold to the citizens of the town are 
not subject to tax. Amounts paid to the 
city for electrical energy for domestic or 
commercial consumption are subject to 
the 3 per cent tax under the provisions 
of section 616(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1932. The city as vendor of the electrical 
energy must collect the tax due on such 
electrical energy from the purchaser and 
pay the tax to the collector of internal 
revenue during the month following the 
month in which it i& collected. 


Ruling on Articles 


Used in Manufacture 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of July 1, 1932, in reference to the pro- 
visions of section 601(c)(1) and section} 
620 of the Revenue Act of 1932. | 

You state that some manufacturers of | 
articles such as automobiles, brewer's 
wort, matches, soft drinks, etc., are in- 
sisting that because these articles are) 
taxable under Title IV of the Revenue) 
Act of 1932 the manufacturers thereof are | 
entitled under section 620 of the Act to 
buy lubricating oil and gasoline used in| 
the manufacturing processes, tax free. 

Section 620 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
provides in part that: 

“Under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary, no tax under this title shall 
be imposed upon any article (other than} 
a tire or inner tube, or an article taxable 
under sectign 604, relating to the tax on| 
furs) sold for use as material in the man- 
ufacture or production of, or for use as a 
component part of, an article to be man- 
ufactured or produced by the vendee| 
which will be taxable under this title or| 
sold free of tax by virtue of this section.” | 

It will be noted that under the provi-| 
sions of section 620 an article may be} 
sold tax free by virtue of that section, | 
if such article is to be used as material) 
in the manufacture of or.as a component | 
part of an article which will be subject | 
to tax under Title IV of the Revenue Act) 
of 1932. | 

As interpreted by this office the lan-| 





lector of internal revenue for your dis- 
trict. If as indicated in your letter the 
boat is to be in the vicinity of X, it 
would appear t the return should be 
filed with the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue, W City, Z State. 

Reference is made to your inquiry of 
July 1, 1932, for a ruling as to the ap- 
plication of stamp tax to the conveyance 
of title under a specimen deed submitted 
by the X Cemetery Assn. 

Examination of the specimen deed 
shows that it does not convey title to 
land but only a right to sepulture. 

It is therefore held that such a deed 
is not subject to tax under the provisions 
of section 725 of the Revenue Act of.1932. 


Deeds of Land Banks 


Are Held Taxable 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of July 6, 1932, concerning the taxability 
of deeds of conveyance and mortgages 
executed to joint stock land banks. 

In reply you are informed that under 
the provisions of section 26 of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act of July 17, 1916, Fed-| 
eral land banks and national farm loan 
associations are specifically exempt from 
Federal taxation. This section of the act 
distinguishes between these banks and 
joint stock land banks, and it has been 
held that the only exemption from Fed- 
eral taxation accorded to joint stock land 
banks relates to first mortgages executed 
to them, including the credit instruments 
secured thereby and farm loan bonds is- 
sued by such banks. 

In Law Opinion 848 dated May 19, 1919, 
it was held that first mortgages issued 
to, and bonds issued by, joint stock land 
banks were exempt from taxation the 
same as in the case of similar instruments 
issued to and by Federal land banks, but 
that joint stock land banks did not have 
the status of governmental instrumentali- 
ties and therefore their stock was subject 
to stamp tax. 


In Solicitor’s Opinion 68 dated Sept. 10, | 
1920, it was held that joint stock land 
banks were not exempt from the tax im- 
posed on the net income of corporations 
by Title II of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
This opinion discusses the exemption of 
farm loan banks, national farm loan as- 
sociations, and joint stock land banks, and 
makes exemption rest solely by reason of 
the provisions of section 26 of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and not by reason of any 
status that they might have as govern- 
mental instrumentalities. This latter hold- 
ing correctly states the basis of tHe ex- 








Support for Use 


Other Rulings on New Taxes Are Issued by | 
vy Increases ound Fatentable 





Invention Held Not to Be 
In Any Basic Reference 
And Substitution From 
Other Arts Not Justifie 


' 





Ex parte Luta J. CLEWLEY. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 4120. 

Patent No. 1866397 was issued July 5, 
1932, for Hospital Device or Appliance, 
on application filed April 13, 1931, Serial 
No. 529765. Opinion dated May 23, 1932. 

Apert E. Dretrertck for applicant. 

Before Hopxins, Assistant Commissioner, 
and THURBER and Curr, Examiners in 


Chief. 
Opinion of the Board 


TuHorBEeR, Examiner in Chief—This is 
an appeal from the action of the primary 
examiner finally rejecting claims 1-9, in- 
clusive. 

Claim 1 is representative of the subject 
matter involved. 

1. A device of the character stated com- 
prising a flat base adapted to be set on 
a bed, a pan designed to fit the trunk of 
@ patient,:and mechanical connections 
between the pan adjacent its ends and 
the base and including means by which 
either or both ends of the pan may be 
raised and lowered at will, and the pan 
held at any angle to the base at which 
it is placed. 

The references relied on by the exami-!| 
ner are: 

Bickle, 541586, June 25, 1895; Powley, 
620800, March 7, 1899; Arnold (Brit.), 
2477, Jan. 31, 1911; Warlick, 1019864, 
March 12, 1912; Troesch, 1118973, Dec. 1, 
1914; Day, 1,229,240, June 12, 1917; Staf- 
ford, 1303981, May 20, 1919; Melzer, 1795- | 
435, March 10, 1931. 

This application relates to a support 
designed to be employed.on hospital beds 
and by its use the body of the patient 
may be elevated to various angles. 


The basic reference relied upon by the 
examiner is the structure shown in the 
patent to Day. In that structure, how- 
ever, the trunk supporting pan cannot 
be raised without a “swinging movement 
and it is not possible to elevate one end 
independently of the other or to adjust 
the ends to various elevations whereby 
any angle of inclination may be obtained. 

It is true that in adjustable bedsteads 
and other devices similar elevating means 
have been employed. It is our view, how- 
ever, in the absence of any basic ref- 
erence disclosing a support of the char- 
acter under consideration provided with 
means at either end which can be in- 
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showed sales of 11.7 per cent of the total. 


cluded in this report must not be con- 
fused with commodities. For census pur- 
poses, it is true, each establishment was 
classified on the basis of the principal 
line or lines of merchandise handled. But, 
in most cases, each establishment handled 
several different commodity lines. 
@ business reporting the bulk of its sales 
in groceries was so classified, although it 
may also have reported sales of dry goods 
and hardware. 


showing wholesale trade by kind of busi- 
ness, it is important to remember that 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Licenses—Cashier’s check as payment of license fee—Effect 
of closing of bank prior to payment of check— 

An automobile owner who applied to the South Carolina State Highway Depart- 
ment for a license for his automobile and accompanied his application with a 
cashier’s check for the amount of the license fee and subsequently received the 
license from the Department was not entitled to the license plates on the closing 
of the bank prior to the payment of the cashier’s check although the form which 
the Department furnished the owner stated that remittances might be made by 
cashier’s check. The Department had no authority to accept anything other than 
money in the payment of license fees and its recital in the form furnished the 
owner for remittance by cashier’s check did not bind the State. The Highway 
Department was not estopped to deny that it had authority to accept a cashier’s 
check in payment of the license fee on the theory that it had invited the owner 
to send such a check in payment thereof since,the doctrine of equitable estoppel 
may not be invoked against a State. The Highway Department constituted a part 
of the sovereignty pf the State within such rule. 

Baker v. State Highway Dept. of S. C.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13450, July 15, 1932. 








Sew against enforcement of restriction—Adequate remedy at 
Ww 

An owner of land in a residential district created by a zoning by-law of a Massa- 
chusetts town*was not entitled to an injunction against the enforcement of the 
by-law on the ground that the land was unsaleable and had.no valuable use as 
zoned but was saleable at a large price if ayailable for hotel purposes, that the 
inclusion of this land in a residential district would not promote the health, safety, 
convenience and general welfare of the inhabitants in the vicinity or of the town 
as a whole and was not indispensable to the general plan of zoning and that the 
enforcement of the by-law as to his property would deprive him of his constitutional 
right. The statute under which the by-law was adopted created a board of appeals 
with authority to vary the application of a zoning by-law in specific cases where 
its enforcement would involve practical difficulties or umnecessary hardships. 
Such statutory remedy was an adequate remedy at law within the rule that equity 
will not grant an injunction where there is an adequate remedy at law. 

Knowlton et al. v. Town of Swampscott; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 9, 1932. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


PATENTS—Patentability—Combinations— . 

In absence of any basic reference disclosing a support of character under con- 
sideration, provided with means at either end which can de independently operated, 
the broad combination covered by the claims is not disclosed and the substitution 
of specific means disclosed with other appliances of other arts is not justified. — 
Clewley, Ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 974, July 25, 1932. 








‘Food Products Comprise Nearly One-half 


Of Wholesale Business Throughout Nation 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


The kind of business classifications in- 
buyers who sell to other wholesalers. 


Thus, | each type of wholesaler. 


In connection with these statistics 


cent. 



































































































































































wholesaler who sells to retailers, but also 
agents, brokers, assemblers and country 


The extent of this duplicaion may be 


estimated from the press release issued 
Jan. 13, 1932, which showed the number 
of establishments and the net sales for 
Typical whole- 
sale merchants accounted for 35.63 per 
cent of the total volume of business; man- 
ufacturers’ sales branches, 21.38 per cent; 
agents and brokers, 20.57 per cent, and 
assemblers and country buyers, 6.68 per 
Additional data showing the ex- 
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Rehearing Asked “ 


In Fire Insurance 
Liquidation Case 


Decision That State Must 
Represent Receiver. of 
Company Questioned by 
Illinois Attorney General 


















Springfield, Ill., July 23. 

Attorney General Oscar E. Carlstrom 
has filed a petition for rehearing in the 
recently decided case of People ex rel. 
Lowe, etc., et al., v. Marquette National 
Fire Insurance Co. et al. in which it was 
held that the Attorney General must rep- 
resent the liquidator or receiver of an in- 
surance company and that private coun- 
sel may not be employed. 

Mr. Carlstrom took the postion that the 
interest of the State in protecting its 
citizens ceases after a court has ordered 
liquidation and that thereafter the entire 
course of the liquidation is under the 
supervision and direction of the court for 
the protection of the financial interests 
of creditors and claimants. Counsel fees 
in connection with liquidation .proceed- 
ings should be paid out of the assets of 
the companies in liquidation, he said, and 
not by the taxpayers of the State. 


Described as Overburden 


“If the present opinion is adhered to,” 
the petition stated, “the office of the At- 
torney General will be overburdened with 
litigation arising out of the liquidation of 
not only insurance companies but also of 
banks. The effect of the decision would 
also seem te be.to require the Attorney 
General to-represent all public adminis- 
trators throughout the State, for they can 
be appointed and removed only by the 
Governor and have been held by this court 
to be strictly State officers. 


“If the Attorney General is to be re- 
quired to represent the liquidator or re- 
ceiver in all cases arising under the in- 
surance act, the time of the Attorney 
General and his assistants will be largely 
devoted to such litigation in which the 
State has no financial interest whatever, 
and all of the expense would be borne by 
the taxpayers of the State rather than 
| by the fund in liquidation. 

Additionai Help Necessary 

“It would require the appointment of 
numerous additional assistant Attorneys 
General and would also require addi- 
tional stenographic help, clerks, book- 
keepers and investigators and other em- 
ployes in the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take care of such liquidation pro- 
ceedings and to represent the fund in 
liquidation. It would also be necessary 
for the Attorney General to employ and 



















































































































































receive $80,000 and the Federal Govern-| guace of section 620 has reference to|emption. Therefore deeds of conveyance dependently operated for elevating either there: is a certain tent to which each type of wholesaler or | pay counsel in other States and in foreign ‘< , 
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the effective. date with contemplated | provisions of section 620 are not appli-| _ ned by Bureau | Patents cited but we regard Day as the sys Dia at acaanty sa tata sana No. of representing and protecting sssets which 
retroactive tax collections of $1,500,000 to| cable to the sales of lubricating oil and| 4, ee is acknowledged of your letters} most pertinent and do not deem it neces- establish- Net me f belong solely to the creditors, stock- 
$2,000,000. Up to the present time there | gasoline which are expended or consumed S ~_ 17 and June 28, 1932, concerning | sary to discuss the others. Giada: tole ments sales sales | NOlders and policyholders and in which the 
has been received by the State Treasury|in manufacturing processes and which| 4 at part of section 723 of the Revenue| The decision of the examiner is re-| 0 0 UTTTT tres ettestetesssesesens tee eeecceens ++ 169,702 $69,291,547,604 100.0 | people of the State have no financial in- 
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anges Announced | questions upon which you desire » ruling.| Hoe Sominee to such Sduciery but -de- | Eon for the mse purpose for which they| Guemesle very crec reset et ces: iS | °«7tapeaeeas = 30 By Lib £C 
‘ * In reply you are advised that 1 | ner cantifiens ee | ae ae held if retained by such fiduci Drugs and drug sundries (general line)..............-.... ‘638 teteoe 23 y Library 0 ongress 
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‘ ‘pe account d tak our sales as a manufacturer of tar soa Dry goods (specialty, other than specified) 417 eee 1-3 | Brooke Zachary N. The English church & 

Changes in the Foreign Service since | ‘acts with “B” for the manufacture of a unt an € care of any security | YC a5 Soap,/ Millinery and millinery supplies Feat setae ec 489 rye 0.2 | “the papacy, from conquest to reign of John. 
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Treaty Division, U. 8. Dept. State. Price.| ‘nan the last day of the month in which| est Service has tremendous faith in the| 4 —— appraisal of methods previously | Petroleum and petroleum products ........+-seeceeeeeeeeee 3,365,662,531 49| b- viatey- Elgin, Ill., David ©, Cook pub. 
5 cents. 50 cents per year. 29-27547 | special tax liability commenced. commercial promise of timber growing to used will be made and new methods offer- ili aie iets Aa bial | 819,606,923 Ta | Robertson, John G. The life and 32-8449 

Diplomatic List—July, 1932, Publication No.| Upon the filing of the return with the| American landowhers, In the long-time | img promising possibilities will be studied. | P!umbing and B equip pp \ 12 work of 

, U. 8. Dept. State. Price, 50 cents per! collector and ¥ 1 f 1 a a c P Plumbing equipment and supplies foihd saaGbare ; 701,745,822 1.0| Goethe, 1749-1832. 350 p., plates. Lond., 
year. 1016592 | payment of the tax due/| pull, the law of supply and demand will The fundamentals necessary for suc-| Heating equipment and supplies.........-++++ oe 635 117,921,101 0.2| Routledge, 1932. 32-8467 

List of Publications Relating to Insects.—| ‘ereom the collector will issue to the| work to create timber values which in| cessful forestry ventures by private owners ——_—_—_ —— | Rodman, Selden. Mortal triumph and other 
May. 1932, Price List 41--25th Edition Su- proper person a special tax stamp and|large portions of the United States will | remain unchanged—rapid growth in- | Tobacco and tobacco products (except leaf)......ssseeseess 2,016 1,691,172,877 2.4 = 85 p. N. Y., Farrar & er 
perintendent of Documents. Apply at Su-|a e same time issue a certificate on| pay fair returns on forestry as a business.| trinsically valuabie species, and accessi- | 088 “311 i * 

r . fae] ae 3 : 8, PAASE CUBE as seats e cnsed ate 3,923 2,152,516,088 3.1| Russell, Sydney K. Lost wa ' 

Lie ot Poblics - ae - etape _— Form 725. The Form 725 must at all| Thé economic history of other countries| bility to permanent markets. The means| Alnooks, periodicals and newspapers ........ 636 203,040,817 0.3; 100 p. Portland, Me., Mosher press thot" i, 
1932, Price List 53—24th Edition, Superin.| “mes be carried on the boat for inspec-| that have passed through a cycle of vir-| suggested in this bulletin for capitalizing| Qils, and greases (animal and vegetable).. my 316.790.731 0.5 31-28486 
tendent of Documents. Apply at Superin-| tion by revenue officers. The return, | gin-forest depletion similar to that which | these fundamentals are deserving of study| Rubber goods (weneral line) oi ies aires 1,208 831'883.719 33 | Ming, ty one abe Be siete Apperjoen, paints 
tendent of ent. ee) Form 732, may be obtained from the col-|the United States is now ftransversing| and test by the individual landowner,” Miscellaneous KINGS Of DUSINESS.ccccccccescorereeceseceee 3,728 679,580, ial in, Py Hey! See Oe 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Utilities Ordered 
By North Carolina 
To Adjust Rates 


Lowest Schedule Yielding 





Fair Return to Be Put| 


Into Effect, Says State 
Corporation Commission 





Raleigh, N. C., July 23. 


The public utilities of North Carolina 
have been ordered by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission to appear on dates yet 
to be fixed “for the purpose of conferring 
with a view to effecting such immediate 
reductions in rates as may be legitimately 
possible under present conditions.” 

The Commission stated that it has com- 
pleted a survey of the utilities under its 
jurisdiction, made in response to demands 
for adjustment of present rates, and now 
“is determined that the lowest rate which 
will yield a fair return shall be promptly 
put into effect.” 

The order of the Commission follows in 
full text: 

The Commission has completed its sur- 
vey of public utilities under its jurisdic- 
tion, which was made with a view to ad- 
justment of rates 1n response to the de- 
mands of this unprecedented period of 
depression. It has made this survey cog- 
nizant of the inability of the public to 


pay almost any rate and also that the) 


law requires the Commission to fix.such 
rates as will yield to the. utilities a fair 
return on the capital invested in the prop- 
erty which they devote to the public use. 

It has undertaken this investigation 
with*the expectancy of saving to our State 
the enormous amounts appropriated by 
the legislatures of other States to special 
commissions to investigate utilities, which 
investigations have in numerous instances 
proven absolutely futile and become ob- 


solete before being completed, owing +o} 


the rapid changes in conditions. 
Special Inquiry Cited 


In one States the Legislature appro- 
priated $50,000 two years ago for such 
purpose; and, after the special commission 
had made its report, recommending re- 
duced valuations upon which to base 
rates, the special commission publicly ad- 
mitted it hed no evidence on which to 
support is findings, the result being that 
not a single rate in that State has been 
reduced based upon such findings and 
now the Legislature of that State has ap- 
propriated $36,000 more to be placed in 
the hands of its regular Railroad Com- 
mission (a body similar to the North Car- 
lina Corporation Commission) to com- 
plete the investigation undertaken by the 
special commission for which it was es- 
pecially created. 

In making this order this Commission 
can only hold out to the public the as- 
surance that it shall not be required to 
pay greater rates than justified under 
the decisions which the courts have pre- 
scribed for its guidance in rate making. 
It should be remembered that the utilities 
have been suffering under the depression 
as well as the people. 

For instance: Many of the mills, fac- 
tories and machine shops of the State 
which have in the ‘past consumed much 
power have either shut down. or are run- 
ning only part time. The telephone com- 
panies have lost thousands of subscribers, 
the Southern Bell reporting that it has 
lost 59,687 subscribers in the last six 
months, 4,439 of which were in the State 
of North Carolina. The light and power 
companies have lost in proportion, one 
company stating it has sustained a loss 


of 2,869 customers within the same period. 


Limited to Fair Return 


The public should remember that when 


individuals and corporations were mak- 


ing fabulous profits during the period of | 


the war and as late as 1929, the public 
utilities were limited to their same fair 
return on the invested capital; we were 
not permitted by law.to give them rates 
that would produce any more. The 


rowth in public utility revenue in this| 


tate after the World War resulted from 


growth in business by expansion into new | 


territory and building by industry and not 
from increase in rates. 

Public utilities, under the law, are en- 
titled to charge just and reasonable rates 
for service which they render to the 
public. 
rules made thereunder, the method by 
which these just and reasonable rates 
shall be ascertained is prescribed. 

The Commission believes that adjust- 
ments, commensurate with a fair return 
upon a fair value of the used and useful 
property devoted to the public service, 
should be made in rate schedules from 
time to time. Rate controversies are ex- 
pensive and are usually subjected to great 
delays. It is desirable that adjustments 
be accomplished without delay or ex- 
pensive procedure, and it is thought that 
this can be accomplished best by negotia- 
tion and the readjustment of rate sched- 
ules where possible. 


Present Conditions Considered 


The Commission 
present usual economic conditions have 
created new problems requiring careful 
consideration by the utilities of all the 
elements affecting their rates and the 
Commission desires, and is determined, 
that the lowest rate which will yield a 
fair return shall be promptly put into 
effect. 

Therefore, pending consideration of 
further orders, it is now ordered that 
all electric, gas and telephone utilities 
operating properties in the State of North 
Carolina shall cause their accredited 
representatives to meet with this Com- 
mission, on dates to be named, for the 
purpose of conferring with a view to ef- 
fecting such immediate reductions in 
rates aS may be legitimately possible un- 
der present conditions. 





Calendar of Hearings 


Of Trade Commission | 


The, Federal Tradé Commission's cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week, of 
July 25, is as follows: 

Americesn Institute of Mentalism, Los 
Angeles; Juiy 25, Los Angeles; alleged 
misrepresentation in sale of talismans; 
Ellis DeBruler, trial examiner; Eugene W. 
0 Commission’s attorney. Docket 

American College, and others, Chicago; 


sentation in sale of a course of instruc- 
tion; John W. Addison, trial examiner; 
Robert H. Winn, Commission’s attorney. 
Docket 2034. 

The Hat Cases, July 26, Richmond; July 
28, Knoxville; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of men’s felt hats; John W. Ben- 
nett, trial examiner; G. Edwin Rowland, 
Commission’s attorney. Dockets 1895 to 
1904, exclusive of 1900. 

E. Griffiths Hughes, Inc., Rochester, N. 
Y.; July 26, New York; alleged misrep- 
resentation in sale of proprietary medi- 
cines; Elias C. Alvord, trial examitrier; 
Harry D, Michael, Commission’s attorney. 
Docket 1966. 


28, New York; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of bay rum; John W. Addison, trial 


examiner; Rcbert H, Winn, Commission’s | 


attorney. Docket 2033. 
Part 37 of Senate Document 92, con- 


Under our regulatory law and/| 


is aware that the/ 
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Control of Subsidiary Utilities | Accident Policy 





Organization of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company System Is Outlined 





Cran of subsidiaries in the Associated Gas & Electric Company system of 
public utilities by holding companies was described June 14 in testimony before 


the Federal Trade Commission by Charles Nodder, examiner. 
witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 


Examination of the 
Edgar A. 


McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from the testimony of Mr. Nodder 


follow: 


+ 
Q. At that time who were the directors of 


the Associated Gas & Electric Company? 
A. G. A. Brownbeck, attorney; W. C. Janney, 


|of Montgomery é& Company; J. I. Mange, J. 


G. White & Company; R. L. Montgomery, of 
Montgomery & Company; J. H. Pardee, J. G. 
White Management Company; J. G. White, of 
J. G. White é& Company. 

Q. At the same meeting was the authorized 
common stock increased? A. It was 
creased to 100,000 shares. 

Q. Thereafter was there an exchange of 
shares made? A. Yes, sir. Ten shares of 
the new stock was issued for each one share 
of the old stock. 

Q. There were how many total outstand- 
ing shares? A. Sixty thousand. 

Q. Was there an adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders held March 14, 1922. Twelve days 
later than the meeting that you have just 


described? A. Correct. 
++ + 
Q. At that time what do the records 


show as to the ownership of common stock? 

A. The records show that Associated Utili- 
ties Corporation held 50,420 shares, and various 
others, of avhich 1,605 shares' were held by 
Montgomery & Company, totaled 8,095 shares; 


that indicates 58,515 shares out of a total of| 


60,000 spares outstanding. 

Q. es this change in ownership indicate 
the passage of control from J. G. White & 
Company, Inc., to the present interests? A. 
It does. 

Q. Who were elected directors at this meet- 
ing? 

A. J. I. Mange; 8. J. Magee; H. C. Hopson; 
H. D. Fitch; E. H. Boatwick; de Lancey Ran- 
kins; F. A. Rogers. 

Q, At the annual meeting held in January, 
1923, what do the records show as to the 
ownership of common stock? 

A. It shows that 58,820 shares out of 60,- 
000 shares outstanding, were voted, and they 
were held as follows: Associated Utilities Cor- 
poration, 59,790 shares; sundry individuals, 30 
shares, a total of 59,820. 

Q. Does Associated Utilities Corporation ap- 
pear on Exhibit 1 within Exhibit 5158 or 
upon the chart Exhibit 5160? A. No, sir. 

Q. That corporation, I take it, then, is no 
longer in existence? A. That corporation was 
dissolved in 1929. 

Q. Was it controlled in 1923, at the time 
of the meeting you have referred to, by the 
same interests that now control the Asso- 
ciated system? A. It was. 

Q. What disposition did Associated Utilities 
Corporation make of its control of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company? 

A. In the early part of 1923, Associated 
Utilities Corporation transferred its control 
of Associated Gas & Electric Company to 
Associated Securities Corporation. 

Q. That corporation is still in existence, is 
it not? A. It is. 

Q. And in Exhibit I within Exhibit 5158, is 
shown as now owning and controlling Associ- 


ated Gas & Electric Company, is it not? A.! 


Yes, sir. 


+++ 


Q. In Exhibit 5160 it appears in the chart 
next above Associated Gas & Electric Company 


| of New York, does it not. Yes, sir. 
Q. Thereby indicating that it, that is, Asso-| 


ciated Securities Corporation, owns Associated 
Gas & Electric Company of New York? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Or, perhaps, we should say controls it? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the meeting of stockholders held Nov. 


|21, 1923, what appeared as the ownership of 


the entire 60,000 shares of common stock? 

A. The 60,000 shares of common stock were 
held by Associated Securities Corporation. 

Q. From that date to Dec. 31, 1929, has any 
change taken place in the control of Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company. A. No, sir. 

Q. And on that date who held the Class B 
common stock of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company? A. Associated Securities Corpora- 
tion. 

Q. Does Class B common stock carry the 
control of the corporation? A. It does. 

Q. That was authorized some time between 
1923 and 1929? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. We will learn precisely when? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So we see that Associated Securities con- 


trols Associated Gas & Electric Company? A.) 
| Yes. 


Q. By whom is Associated Securities Cor- 


portaion controlled? A. Associated Gas & Elec- | 


tric Properties. 


Q. Is that a Massachusetts voluntary associa- | 


tion? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Does it control other companies aside 
from Associated Gas & Electric Company? 


A. It controls other companies and Massa- | 


chusetts voluntary associations. 
Q. When and how was Associated Gas & 


Electric Properties, this company that is in| Food and kindred products. 


control, formed? 

A. It was formed by a declaration of trust 
dated June 1, 1924. 

Q. Under what name? 


++ + 


in- | 





A. Associated Gas & Electric Companies. Dur- | 


ing this report, the name Associated Gas & 
Electric Company will be used quite often, 
inasmuch as the name was changed at a 
subsequent date, at the time of writing the 
report, the Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
panies’ name was not associated with Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric properties. 

Q. Well, Associated Gas & Electric Properties, 


| 


as you have said, is a Massachusetts voluntary | 


association, in control of Associated Gas & 
Electric Company, and the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company system, is that correct? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. I understand you to say it was formed 
by declaration of trust in June, 1924. A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Under another name? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That name was Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. We will try to bear in mind the present 


|}mame, however, Associated Gas & Electric 


Properties. A. Yes, sir. 
Who were the original trustees? 


Q. A. 
Daniel Starch; U. E. Beach, H. U. Greene. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Q. As of Dec. 31, 1929, who were the trus- | 


tees and officers of the trust? 
A. The trustees were H. O. Hopson, J. I. 
Mange, and Daniel Starch. The officers were 





Industrial Deaths in Ohio 
At Lowest Point of Year 


Columbus, Ohio, July 23. 
The industrial fatality record of Ohio 


for June was the lowest of the year, ac-| 
cording to the monthly report of Thomas | 


P. Kerns, Superintendent of the Divi- 
sion of Safety and Hygiene of the State 
Industrial Commission. 
deaths was 72, which is 10 less than in 
May and seven less than in June, 1931. 

The total number of compensation 
cliams filed for fatal and nonfatal in- 
juries and occupational diseases was 11,- 
426, of 1,253 more than in the preceding 
month and 3,177 less than in June of last 
year. 


Utility Authority for Cities 
Is Proposed in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 23. 


A bill (S. 417) has been introduced at 


| the special session of the Legislature on 
| behalf of the Miihicipal Rights League of 
July 25, Philadelphia; alleged misrepre- | 


Indiana to give to cities and towns the 
right to construct, own and operate pub- 
lic utility systems without the jujrisdic- 
tion of the Public Service Commission. 

The measure would restore to munici- 
palities the rights and powers formerly 
held and which have been transferred 
to the State Commission. Cities and 
towns would have the right to finance 
utility projects by the issuance of munici- 
pal or revenue bonds, and a majority of 
the voters in any municipality would be 
authorized to decide at a special elec- 
tion whether a public utility property 
should be acquired. 


—_==— weston oseaeanipeee 


, | taining testimony and exhibits with regard 
H. Michelsen Co., Inc., New York;. July | to the Louisville Gas & Electric Company, 


may now be had from the Superintendent | 


of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at a nominal 
charge. The report contains 745 pages.— 
(Federal Trade Commission.) 


\ 
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The number of | 


| Laather and its manufacture: 





| 


\ 


as follows: manager and treasurer, H. C. Hop- 
son; assistant manager, J. I. Mange; assistant 
manager, John M. Daly; secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, M. C. O'Keeffe; assistant sec- 
retary, H. M. Wetherell; assistant treasurer, 
A. E. Koch. 

Q. As of Dec. 31, 1929, the beneficial inter- 
est or Ownership of Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Properties was represented by how many 
certificates? A. By two certificates. 

Q. What interest did each certificate repre- 
sent? A. One-half interest. 

Q. Who held those interests? A. H. C. 
Hopson and J. I. Mange, respectively. 

Q. What did the ownership of these two 
certificates of the beneficial interest in Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Properties indicate? 

A. It indicated that the entire Associated 
Gas & Electric System was controlled jointly 
by those two men. 

Q. And these two men—what title has Mr. 
Mange in the Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany? A. He is president. 

Q. Was he formerly connected with the J. 
= White Management Corporation? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What is the sphere of his authority within 
the system? A. All matters pertaining to man- 
agement and the actual operation of the prop- 
erty comes ee jurisdiction. 


Q. What is Mr. Hopson’s jurisdiction? A. 
Financing, accounting, legal and matters of 
@ related nature are principally under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Hopson. 

Q. What is his title? A. Vice president and 
treasurer of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. 

Q. Who is H. C. Hopson? A. He is a certified 
public accountant and an attorney at law. 

Q. What office does he hold in Associated 
Gas & Electric Company? A. Vice president 
and treasurer. 

Q. Is he an officer of many of the sub- 
— subholding and operating compa- 
nies 

A. He holds a similar office in many of the 
re subholding and operating compa- 
nies. 

Q. Does he receive a salary as such direct 
— these various companies? A. He does 
not. 

Q. What is the arrangement? A. H. C. Hop- 
son has an accounting and financial organi- 
zation as 61 Broadway, New York City, which 
renders for Associated Gas & Electric Co. and 
the various subsidiary companies within the 
system, extensive services in financing, ac- 
counting, supervision, legal, auditing, Federal 
income and other corporation tax matters, 
dealing before public service commissions in 
rate and other matters, proceedings before 
other governmental bodies and so forth. 

Q. How has this organization been desig- 
nated in various papers that you have seen 
in the company’s files? 

A. I have noted it as H. C. Hopson, H. C. 
Hopson & Company, and H. C. Hopson & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Q. Is the Hopson organization or members 
or its staff individually named by Associated 
Gas & Electric Company and other compa- 
nies in the group as registrar and transfer 
agent in connection with many security issues 
of the system? A. Yes, sir. 


++ + 





Q. Are there also on the Hopson staff several | 


officers of Associated Gas & Electric Company 
who serve Associated Gas & Electric Company 
without direct remuneration from the com- 
pany? A. There are. 

Q. How are reimbursements made for ser- 
vices rendered by the Hopson Company? 

A. Bills are rendered by the Hopson organi- 
zation to Associated Gas & Electric Company 
and the subsidiary companies, im much the 
same manner as those which would be sub- 
mitted by outside accounting, legal, or finan- 








‘Tabulation of Employment and Pay Rolls 


ayable to Estate 
Subject of Ruling 


Proof of Loss Must Be Made 


By Administrator, and 
Within Time Limit, Bay 
State Court Holds 


Boston, Mass., July 23. 

When an accident insurance policy is 
payable to the. estate of the insured as 
beneficiary, proof of loss must be- made 
by the administrator and if such proof is 


not furnished within the time limit pre- 
scribed in the policy because of failure to 
secure the appointment of an adminis- 
trator, the policy provisions have not 
been met, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court ruled in the recent case of 
Maskas, admr. v. North American Accident 
Insurance Co. 


Within the 90-day period allowed for 
filing proof of loss, the petitioner for ad- 
ministration had submitted an affidavit to 
the insurer setting forth the fact that the 
insured had been killed at a grade cross- 
ing accident while riding as a passenger 
in an automobile. The court said this 
affidavit would have complied with the 
policy requirements if it had constituted 
satisfactory proof but as the insurance 
contract was a limited policy and no de- 
tails of. the accident were furnished, the 
evidence was held insufficient to sustain a 
finding that proof was furnished by the 
affidavit. ; 


It also was pointed out in the opinion 
that it would have been possible to secure 
the appointment of a special administrator 
to make proof of loss as soon as a peti- 
tion for administration was filed. If proof 
had been submitted by anyone within the 
specified time limit, the administrator, 
when appointed, could affirm it as his act 
and in this way comply with the policy 
provisions, the court added. 





cial interests, generally in lump sum amounts. 

Q. Have you taken some samples of these 
bills and included them in Chapter VII of 
your report? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And there will be some further dis- 
cussion of the bills in that connection? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Are fees paid to the Hopson Company 
- to enon for these various services? A. 

es, sir. 


+ + + 

Q@. When we come to the chapter dealing 
with management fees, we will learn details 
in that connection, will we not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the point that is emphasized 
in connection with Mr. Hopson’'s position in 
the company? 

A. The point emphagized is that in finan- 
cial and related matters, H. C. Hopson appears 
to direct the company’s policy. 

Q. Now, you have said that Mr. Hopson 
and Mr. Mange were the owners of the bene- 
ficial interest in Associated Gas & Electric 
Properties, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you understand to be meant by 
that term, “owners of the beneficial inter- 
est’? 

A. I understand that they jointly control 
the Associated Gas & Electric Properties. 

Q. Does that mean that they are the real 
owners of the voluntary association? A. That 
is my upderstanding. 

Q. at did these gentlemen pay into 
the trust at the time that it was organized? 

A. They paid into the trust in 1924 cash 
in the amount of $10,000 and 1,000 shares, 
which was the entire outstanding stock of 
Associated Securities common stock. 


— 








In Manufacturing Industries for Month 





a: 


HE tabulated index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in manufac- 
turing industries for June as compared with the previous month and with 


June, 1931, as announced July 22 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 


of Labor, follow: . 


Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in manufacturing industries: 
(12-month average 1926=—100) 


General index 











Slaughtering and meat 
Confectionery “.... 
Ice cream 
PIOUT crcccccccccccedes 
Baking 
Suga" refining, cane 
Beet sugar 
Beverages 
Butter 
Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods...... ° 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods........++++. 
Carpets and rugs..........sseeeee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles........ ° 
Clothing, Men's ....-sicscccveces eeccccere ave 
Shirts and collars.........sscocsccccese occeee 
Clothing, Women’s .,......sceeccseceeeessees 
Millinery and lace goods.........++see++ aéns 
Corsets and allied garments...s....+-sseeees 
Cotton small wareS...........eseee: eoccccere 
Hints, Turefelt ...cereccccecccccccevesseiseeece 
Men's furnishingsS ........seeseecececcccees 


Iron and steel and their products, not includ- 
ing machinery 
Iron and steel 
CRBC TO TI ons ccracisersrcesoneseat 
Structural ironwork 
INNO Canncks cos0ch css oecabasassdces 
Steam fittings 
OR nc ag bigedna.ohss4p0he? 660900009 000 OR b00K8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets....... eoecee 
Cutlery and edge tools...... gesteeraceed ones 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Tin cans and other tinware......... 
Tools, not including edge tools.......... eee 
WORE. nn ccesccpccanbrnessencce 
Lumber and allied products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
PEE 6 5's.40 0005000 
Turpentine and rosin.... 


packing 


















Leather ....... 
Boots and shoes.. 
Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
PAIN: fd 5 dink on bn vin g64 (Che G03 80 00 $4000 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals 
Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals : 
EE O.9s<vigh ethene ten diaawe 
Petroleum refining ............. 
Cottonseed oil, cake, meal 
Druggists’ preparations 
Explosives 













Stone, clay, and glass produc 
ROG. ccc abd eies boas daar 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery 
SU "hs nado packe heataecesbootnnssy dé eee 
Marble, granite, slate, etc. .........cseeeeees 

Nonferrous metals and their products 
Stamped and enameled ware............++++ 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Aluminum manufactures eeee 
Clocks, clock movements, etc. .........+000 
Gas and electric fixtures 
SD WAND 5 iNew chai eon oddslod bene dcbecesses 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead, and zinc 
Jewelry 

Tobacco manufactures .............scesssceeee 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff.... 
SOUR Ns SONNEI, 0 na adam nne ened ¢es 000¢ 

Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
Aircraft ....\. 
Cars, electric and 
Locomotives 
Shipbuilding ..... 

IS ona cick vin Sabb he b6adéna's te 
Rubber tires and inner tubes................ 
Rubber boots and shoes 
PN POGNN, IIED, occ adisbodennnessccaceve 

eenere not including transportation equip- 

ewes MO DEPRES OAPI ARR ea 
Agricultural implements ...................+ 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies 
Engines and water wheels................+++ 
Cash registers and calculating machines.... 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machine tools 























-—— Employment —, -—Pay-roll totals —, 


June, May, June, June, May, June, 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 
13.4 59.7 57.5 63.8 42.5 39.3 
88.3 80.5 80.9 87.1 70.9 69.9 
90.2 86.8 86.2 91.0 76.0 73.6 
77.3 65.4 65.2 72.5 52.5 51.2 
90.3 76.7 84.7 87.3 67.2 70.9 
85.3 84.5 82.8 81.5 72.7 68.3 
91.9 82.8 82.4 89.7 72.4 11.4 
80.7 76.0 74.7 81.6 68.7 66.7 
34.6 33.5 39.7 38.8 34.7 35.7 
93.1 7719 82.1 88.9 69.6 14.8 

110.9 100.7 103.4 106.2 90.1 89.0 
17.9 62.7 58.6 65.8 39.1 35.2 
77.0 63.6 57.4 68,1 40.9 35.2 
81.9 75.8 74.7 72.4 50.1 49.3 
67.4 46.0 41.2 58.1 28.6 24.9 
80.9 50.7 49.2 74.5 34.5 32.6 
17.1 54.9 52.0 63.0 30.1 . 26.2 
86.0 74.9 71.5 16.2 49.4 49.5 
73.3 59.8 55.9 55.6 30.2 25.9 
72.7 55.5 55.0 57.8 33.5 34.1 
84.9 71.6 64.8 62.4 44.5 36.6 
72.4 62.6 55.7 56.6 41.6 35.2 

104.2 101.4 99.0 97.9 80.0 71.6 
94.4 75.2 71.6 84.9 52.3 47.9 
711.9 56.9 56.4 52.5 24.6 27.7 
714.2 56.9 56.8 62.7 34.8 35.7 
70.8 56.8 54.9 54.2 30.5 26.9 
70.7 57.6 54.9 54.1 28.3 23.3 
59.2 33.7 31.3 48.6 19.9 17.5 
11.2 49.4 47.7 58.7 30.4 27.1 
66.7 53.3 52.4 48.8 28.1 26.9 
54.6 33.8 33.7 40.0 20.4 20.5 
62.6 49.9 46.3 46.0 28.1 © 25.1 
82.4 59.8 64.1 66.7 34.7 35.7 
714.2 73.9 68.9 60.2 53.2 46.4 
62.6 60.2 58.2 47.2 32.2 31.0 
76.0 64.1 63.6 60.2 37.4 37.3 
87.0 71.9 16.7 58.2 43.8 46.8 
85.6 68.8 65.3 62.2 40.2 37.6 
96.4 94.4 93.7 89.0 71.2 65.9 
54.2 38.5 37.8 44.1 22.1 20.9 
51.6 35.8 35.8 41.9 20.0 19.3 
54.3 38.1 36.5 47.3 24.0 22.3 
60.4 45.0 43.0 45.8 24.0 22.1 
58.7 43.9 44.0 55.9 39.5 36.4 
78.8 71.9 69.7 64.5 44.1 43.4 
77.3 67.3 63.4 73.1 49.5 46.6 
719.2 73.0 71.3 62.1 42.6 42.5 
90.2 81.6 79.9 89.6 71.6 67.7 
81.0 75.0 73.3 71.2 54.8 49.9 
80.9 69.1 69.1 79.8 58.6 57.8 
83.7 77.4 75.1 87.5 66.9 62.8 

106.2 99.4 97.7 107.9 92.0 88.4 
84.0 76.1 69.3 83.3 65.5 60.4 
95.1 86.1 83.6 82.6 65.6 61.6 | 
44.5 58.3 32.5 44.2 41.1 25.1 
75.4 64.8 64.7 75. 59.8 59.4 
28.4 34.7 23.8 31.3 34.3 26.4 
77.7 73.3 70.5 86.4 73.4 70.6 
94.7 75.0 71.3 78.9 54.3 45.5 | 
85.6 73.1 12.3 85.3 64.4 61.8 

154.5 ° 129.9 93.4 157.7 110.6 78.3 

100.1 94.2 95.7 105.5 85.4 90.5 
63.4 46.0 43.5 58.7 30.6 27.0 
64.2 41.4 41.5 60.4 28.0 26.6 
52.9 31.6 29.8 37.9 15.7 13.8 
17.9 63.8 58.1 58.5 38.6 
76.1 58.9 57.8 69.5 46.9 43.9 
91.8 49.0 42.1 85.7 34.6 27.2 
69.3 55.4 53.7 60.4 36.7 34.4 
126 64.3 61.8 62.0 43.8 40.6 
67.7 53.9 51.9 56.3 32.9 30.7 
76.8 48.6 46.7 63.7 26.8 23.9 
57.4 44.7 42.5 48.9 26.8 26.1 
90.0 68.6 68.5 79.7 50.1 50.7 
75.8 61.9 60.6 56.9 39.0 36.3 
73.5 61.8 60.5 74.3 42.9 40.1 
49.7 37.1 35.8 40.7 24.2 22.9 
81.7 6973 71.1 72.6 51.5 55.5 
81.8 87.1 89.4 771 71.6 73.3 
81.7 67.0 68.7 72.0 49.1 $3.3 
72.4 59.6 59.0 59.8 50.2 44.6 
74.3 61.1 61.0 60.4 52.1 45.8 

317.7 208.3 196.6 341.2 206.7 202.6 
27.5 20.5 19.0 18.1 13.0 11.3 
29.6 20.2 18.0 27.9 17.0 143 
98.0 87.0 83.9 89.8 69.7 66.2 
761 66.7 67.6 68.1 46.4 51.1 
73.3 64.7 65.8 70.5 45.8 53.9 
66.2 5.6 55.8 48.1 38.9 35.4 
90.3 9.6 80.5 74.5 53.3 53.5 
71.8 53.1 50.1 58.4 33.9 30.6 
43.9 28.5 22.1 32.0 22.7 16.4 
82.4 63.1 59.6 73.0 44.5 40.9 
66.7 46.6 45.0 54.7 29.5 27.6 
81.0 743 T11 72.2 51.9 47.5 
67.8 49.6 46.9 51.7 29.1 26.1 
65.3 35.5 34.5 50.6 22.0 20.3 
74.5 56.0 52.0 64.1 33.7 27.4 
82.5 68.4 58.9 65.1 38.2 31.6 
82,1 61.0 63.9 81.7 53.6 54.0 
62.5 51.4 48.3 61.1 43.2 38.3 
19.3 70.0 69.4 16.8 62.5 60.9 
61.2 50.0 46.7 59.9 41,7 36.5 
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Trends in Employment During Month 
Are Summarized for Various States 








MPLOYMENT tendencies, possibilities and developments in each State and the 

District of Columbia during June are discussed in the Industrial Employment 

Information Bulletin, just made public by the Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The review of conditions by States follows in full text: 





+ 
Louisiana.—Although the major industries30 days. 


throughout the State were in operation, no 
material improvement was reported compared 
with May. The salt and other seasonal in- 
dustries maintained fair operating schedules. 

Forces were well sustained in most branches 
of the lumbéf industry, one mahogany mill 
having reported increased activities. The fish 
and other sea-food establishments, rice mills, 
food-products concerns, and meat-packing 
houses operated close to normal. The paper 
and printing concerns and _ transportation 
lines worked on a satisfactory basis. 

The oil plants and allied establishments 
employed their usual forces. The soft-drink 
plants and Summer-clothing factories re- 
ported full-time schedules. Some improve- 
ment was noted in the spinning mills. Build- 
ing was confined chiefly to commercial im- 
provements and Federal projects. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 men were absorbed on highway 


construction, and additional projects are 
about to start. 

++ + 
Maine.—Outdoor activities, chiefly State 


highway and bridge construction, agricultural 
pursuits, and the seasonal opening of boys’ 
and girls’ camps, Summer hotels, and other 
resort activities during June, were a source 
of employment for thousands of male and 
female workers. The industrial-employment 
situation was not so encouraging as com- 
pared with May, due to recessions in some 
of the major industries. 


Many of the cotton-textile mills were less 
active compared with the preceding month. 
While a slight increase in employment was 
noted in some of the small woolen mills, it 
was more than offset by decreases in the 
others and many of the plants were closed. A 
fair rate of activity was maintained in the 
newsprint-paper mills, but work in other 
pulp and paper mills was generally curtailed. 

Restricted schedules and employment pre- 
vailed in the hardwood and novelty mills, 
furniture factories, and granite quarries. Part- 
time and reduced forces obtained in a ma- 
jority of the shoe factories; but production 
held up well, however, in some of the larger 
plants, and a few reported full-time with close 
to full forces engaged. 


The sardine-canning industry was practically 
closed. A low rate of activity was noted in 
the shipyards; however, one large establish- 
ment increased its force during June and 
expects to recall approximately 100 furloughed 
workers during July. Reports from steam 
railroads indicate that more than 200 work- 
ers other than trainmen’ were released from 
the various departments. 


Locomotive and car-repair men worked part 
time. Demands for farm help were not very 
brisk; however, crop cultivation and haying 
activities during July should offer temporary 
employment to many farm hands. Lumber- 
ing and pulp-wood activities continued on 4 
greatly curtailed basis. 


A fair vohume of building was under way, 
including a few large Federal projects. Con- 
tinued expansion of the large State highway 
program absorbed many skilled and unskilled 
workers. One hundred and twenty-eight 
miles, of highway and 33 bridges were under 
construction at the close of the month, pro- 


men. The general surplus of labor that pre- 
vailed throughout the State was greatly 
augmented by the influx of migratory workers 
attracted by the seasonal recreational activi- 


ties. 
++ + 

Massachusetts.—Little improvement occurred 
in the general industrial situation during 
June, and the supply of practically all classes 
of labor grealy exceeded demand. Opera- 
tions in the majority of the cotton mills re- 
mained considerably curtailed and several 
were closed; however, several woolen and 
| worsted mills operated at a somewhat higher 
level. A slackening in activity was noted in 
mills producing print cloth, while a slight 
improvement occurred in a few knit-goods 
establishments. — 

Decreased operations were noted in many 
needle-trades factories, and a noticeable in- 
| crease in unemployment occurred among these 
| workers. Although operations In many of the 
| shoe factories were seasonally dull, fairly satis- 
factory schedules were maintained in a number 
of plants manufacturing certain-types of foot- 
wear, and several manufacturers were opti- 
mistic regarding the outlook for shoe produc- 
tion in July. 

Employment decreased somewhat in the 
rubber-footwear industry. Plants producing 
foundry and machine-shop products, electric 
equipment, granite, jewelry, furniture and 
other woodwork, paper and printing and book- 
binding products continued on sub-normal 
schedules. The shipbuilding and fishing in- 
dustries decreased operations somewhat. 





assembling plants, 


others maintained fair schedules, 
eral expect to increase production in the next 





Kentucky Officer Approves 
Incorporation of Insurer 


Frankfort, Ky., July 23. 
The Secretary of the State of Kentucky, 
Sarah Mahan, has approved articles of 


Insurance Co., which will take over the 
business of the Inter-Southern Life In- 
surance Co., of Louisville. The articles 
will be submitted to Circuit Judge Ford, 
of Georgetown, Ky., and State Auditor 
J. Dan Talbot. When approved by them, 
the transfer of the business of the Inter- 
Soythern will be effected. 

The incorporators, each holding five or 
more shares, were listed as follows: W. B. 
Harrison, Donald McDonald Jr., Hugh J. 
| Caperton, F. J. Herrmann, E. J. Miller, 
|Benjamin S. Washer, W. S. Campbell, 
| Lawrence 8S. Leopold, Morris L. Wurzel, 
Sidney D. Handmaker, F. J. Dougherty, 
M. E. Cooper and J. R. Washer. 

Capital of the company is fixed at 
$500,000 to be represented by 50,000 shares 


so as to provide a surplus of $500,000. 


Premium Tax Proceedings 
Deferred in South Carolina 
Columbia, S. C., July 23.—A statutory 





viding employment for approximately 7,000) 








| 


| 
| 


| 


to be sold for double the par value of $10| ably 


three-judge Federal court has_ ordered) 
that the proceedings to test the right of) 


|the State Insurance Commissioner, Sam} 
|B. King, to collect an additional tax of| 


| 1 per cent on gross premiums of fire in- 
| surance companies without deduction for 
| return premiums or reinsurance trans- 
| acted outside the State be stayed until 
| the State Supreme Court can pass upon 
| the matter. The case is entitled Aetna 
| Insurance Co. et alj v. King. 
Assistant Attorney: General J. I. Hum- 
| phrey submitted to the court a copy of 
,an order signed by Justice John G. 
| Court, restraining the 
| panies and the Insurance Commissioner 
|from proceeding further in the case. In 
the meantime, however, a restraining or- 
| der issued May 13 by District Judge J. 


| lecting the tax. 


‘Insurer’s Deposit Claim 


| Sustained in Kentucky 


Covington, Ky., July 23.—District Judge 
A. M. J. Cochran of the United States 
| District Court for the Eastern District of 
Kentucky, 
Missouri State Life Insurance Co. in its 
suit to compel Paul C, Keyes, receiver of 


the company a liquidation dividend of 67 
per cent on two certificates of deposit of 
| $250,000 each. 


1930 under an agreement that they were 
not to be cashed by the bank except in 
settlement of a $500,000 loan to a Cald- 
| well subsidiary. The certificates of de- 
posit were subsequently assigned to the 
| Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 

The insurance company took the posi- 
tion that since it had no knowledge of 


| certificates and had bought them in good 
faith, it was entitled to a liquidation divi- 
j dend upon them, 





Stabler, of the South Carolina Supreme | 
insurance com-| 


Increased activity was reported in 
several plants, manufacturing automotive 
equipment, cutlery, elastic webbing, paper 
boxes, tire fabric, storage batteries, wire and 
cable, and pump governors. 

The volume of building in most sections 
of the State was below normal, and a large 
surplus of these craftsmen obtained. Many 
shop hands and maintenance-of-way men em- 
ployed by the steam railroads and street rail- 
ways worked part time. Although there was 
practically no ingrease in employment on 
State highway construction in the past 30 
days, it is expected that the program will ex- 
pand in July and give employment to many 
additional men. 

Work under way and released in June by 
the metropolitan district commission and va- 
rious municipalities was a source of employ- 
ment for a large number of laborers. There 
was some increase in the demand for farm 
help, with a plentiful supply available in all 


areas. 
++ + 


Maryland.—A surplus of labor continued 
throughout the State during June. Although 
the majority of the manufacturing establish- | 
ments were in operation, quite a number/ 
maintained part-time schedules, with reduced | 
forces engaged. Highway construction af- 
forded employment to large numbers of men, 
and new contracts at a value of $690,430 were 
awarded. Slightly curtailed activity obtained | 
in the railroad shops. 


Comparatively little new building was re- 
ported under way. Curtailed schedules con- 
tinued in the iron, steel, and tin-plate mills; 
however, some improvement was noted in the 
plants using sheet metal in their manufactur- 
ing processes and in the ship-building plants. 
Part-time operations*were also reported in sev- 
eral textile mills. 


The sea-food canning factories operated on | 
fairly satisfactory schedules. Municipal im- 
provements and public-utility work provided 
employment for some of the resident skilled 
and unskilled laborers. Farming activities, 
including the harvesting of the wheat: crop, 
gave temporary work to quite a number of 
men. The coal mines throughout the State 
continued to operate on a restricted basis. 

+ 


Michigan.—Curtailed schedules prevailed in 
practically all industrial lines throughout 
June. Part-time employment obtained in the 
automobile, automobile-accessory plants, cast- 
ing and metal shops, chemical, electrical, and 
refrigerator establishments, and woodworking 
and furniture factories. 


Some overtime was reported in a chemical 
concern, a woodworking plant, a paper mill, 
and in a drop-forge shop. The opening of the 
Summer resorts absorbed many of the unem- 
ployed. The volume of highway construction 
decreased; however, bids were called for on 
many new contracts. Lake and land trans- 
portation lines increased their forces. 


Bridge construction, dredging, and high- 
way work absorbed many men, and a con- 
siderable increase in these activities is planned 
for an ‘arly date. Berry picking employed 
a few of the idle men and women. There was 
practically no demand for fagm help. 


++ + 


Minnesota.—Approximately 12,000 men were 
engaged on State highway construction dur- 
ing the latter part of June. Municipal im- 
provements in many-of the cities throughout 
the State also provided additional employ- 
ment. Little improvement was noted in 
building operations, and many carpenters, 
painters, bricklayers, and other craftsmen 
were idle. 

Increased tourist traffic stimulated the de- 
mand for help in hotels and at the Summer 
resorts. There was better call for competent 
farm labor, with little difficulty in meeting 
requirements. Seasonal dullnéss was reported 
in the flour mills and meat-packing houses, 
while the railroad-repair shops continued to 
operate with curtailed forces. 

Domestic help was in fair demand, but a 





|} surplus of clerical and factory workers was | 


noted. Activity in the iron-mining section 
was considerably under normal for this sea- 
son of the year. 

++ + 


Mississippi.—Highway and bridge construc- 
tion at a cost of $579,838 afforded employ- 
ment to approximately 530 men. Levee im- 
provements along the Mississippi River also 
engaged several hundred unskilled laborers. 
Farm help was plentiful throughout the State, 
with some increase noted in the demand in 
several areas, 


Industrial employment showed little change 
as compared with May. The major industries 
throughout the State continued operations on 


| curtailed schedules, with an oversupply of all 
Employment hed up well in the automobile- | 
While there was a slack-| 
ening in activity in some leather tanneries, | 
and sev-| 


classes of labor reported. Federal building in- 
cluded several post offices and a veterans’ 
hospital. The volume of public and private 
building was considerably below normal, 
while alterations and repair work showed a 


| slight increase. 


Slightly curtailed activity was reported in 
the railroad shops. The sea-food canning 
factories operated on fairly satisfactory sched- 
ules. Several woodworking plants, hardwood 
mills, building-materials establishments, and 
cottonseed-oil mills and ginneries were re- 
ported as closed. 

The cottonseed-oil mills and cotton-textile 
factories reported reduced forces engaged and 
operated part time. A surplus of skilled and 
unskilled workers and clerical and professional 


incorporation of the Kentucky Home Life| help prevailed. in wpecweely all communities. 


Missouri.—There was a slight improvement 
in employment throughout the State during 
June, due to the seasonal harvesting of fruit 
and grain‘and increased activities in highway 
construction and river improvement work. 
State road projects employed approximately 
5,600 men, an increase of 1,600 over May. 

Many men were engaged along the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers on the construction 
of dikes, revetments, and dredging. Almost 
all of the lead, zinc, and iron mines remained 
closed, while smelters operated on much re- 
duced schedules. Some of the coal mines 
which had been closed were reopened, affect- 
ing about 500 men. 


The railroad shops generally operated less 
than half time. with slight increases noted 
in a few instances. There was a recession in 
manufacturing and wholesale activities. 
Building remained at a minimum in the 
metropolitan areas, but increased consider- 
in rural communities on recreation 
projects, particularly of camps near the Lake 
of the Ozarks. 


Women's garment factories maintained sat- 
isfactory employment levels. 
ing houses, shoe, and food products plants also 
maintained fair production schedules. The 
machine shops and steel-products plants con- 
tinued on restricted operations and working 
hours. A surplus of labor was evident in all 
occupations, including agriculture. 

2. > 

Montana.—A general surplus of all classes 
of labor prevailed during June. Activities in 
the coal and lumber industries remained far 
below normal. While some of the metallifer- 
ous mines and smelting plants operated part- 
time with reduced forces engaged, others re- 
mained closed. Meat-packing plants, flour 
mills, oil refineries, and other manufacturing 
establishments reported restricted operations. 

Telephone construction in some _ sections 
gave employment to a number of men. Rail- 


|}road maintenance and shop work increased, 


31.6 | Lyles Glenn prevents Mr. King from col-| 


| 


| 


| 


the National Bank of Kentucky, to pay| employment, many farm laborers 


| 


| 





resulting in the recall of many workers who 
have been idle for several months. Highway 
construction continued to employ a considera- 
ble force of laborers. 


No large building projects were reported. 
Sheep shearing was in full swing and ab- 
sorbed many of this class of workers. The 


opening of the tourist camps and recreational 
resorts provided employment for a number 
of men and women. Harvesting of the hay 
crop and other agricultural activities engaged 
many laborers, 

f +~ + + 


Nevada.—A surplus of practically all classes 
of labor was apparent during June. High- 
way construction and maintenance work pro- 
vided employment for 950 men. This activity 


was increased during the month by the award. | 


ing of three new contracts at a cost of $123,- 


753. which will soon furnish additional em- | 


ployment, with six more awards to be granted 
in July. 


Railroad employment reached a new low 


has aecided in favor of the| evel, all departments reporting curtailments. 


Metal mining continued greatly curtailed, ex- 
cept in the gold mines and gold-prospecting 
areas. There was an increase in rae 
ing en- 
gaged in harvesting the hay crop at tae cites 
of the month. 
The volume of building decreased in com- 
parison with May. Livestock feeding and 


| The receiver contended that the cer- | lumbering activities remained curtailed: how- 
tifieates were issued to Caldwell & Co, in| ever, one logging camp opened, employing ap- 


proximately 125 men, The Hoover Dam proj- 
ect continued to be the chief source of em- 
ployment in the State. 
ee ¢ 
Nebraska.—An increase in agricultural ac- 
tivities with sufficient local farm help to meet 


| employment needs was reported from all parts 


of the State during June. The expected in- 
crease in cails for farm labor in the harvesting 
of small grains in the southern section was 


| the agreeiment relative to payment of the| delayed, due to heavy rainfall the latter part 


of the month, 


Very little highway construction was re- 
ported, with a corresponding r ct: 
forces in cement i Fret, $1,000,009 


The meat-pack- | 


Plants; however, & $1,000,000 






SUPERVISION 


Order Reversed 
For Recovery of 


Policy Proceeds 


New York Court Holds That 
Insurer Is_ Entitled to 
Jury Trial on Question of 
Status of Insurance 








Albany, N. Y¥., July 23. 

The New York Court of Appeals has 
reversed an order of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department, directing a life 
insurance company to turn over to the 
plaintiff as receiver in sequestration pro- 
ceedings the cash surrender or loan values 
on paid-up insurance policies issued to 
the defendant in the case of Rosenberg v. 


| Rosenberg and Equitable Life Assurance 


Society of the United States et al. The 
court ruled that the insurance company 
was entitled to a jury trial on its con- 
tention that because the policies were 
paid-up, they did not have cash surren- 
der or loan values. 

Petition Outlined 

The plaintiff had been appointed re- 
ceiver of the personal property of the de- 
fendant in sequestration proceedings to 
enforce the payment of alimony under a 
decree of separation. She moved in the 
separation action, by order to show cause, 
for an order directing the Equitable Life, 
a third party, not a party to the action, 
to turn over to her the cash surrender 
or loan value of three paid-up life insur- 
ance policies carried by the defendant. 
The order was made and was affirmed 
by the Appellate Division by a divided 
court. f 

The insurance company appeared in 
opposition to the motion, denying that 
the policies had any cash surrender or 
loan value because such value is payable 
only upon default in payment of premiums 
or upon lapse. Since the policies were 
fully paid up, the company said, the pro- 
visions relating to a surrender value had 
no application as there could be no lapse 
or default. 

Court Ruling Cited 

Inasmuch as the company denied lia- 
bility, the court held that the matter could 
not be settled upon a motion but only 
in an action in which the insurance com~ 
pany would be entitled to a jury trial. 
By way of dictum, however, the court in- 
dicated that the contention of the com- 
| pany was meritorious. , 

“The terms of the policies; as we read 
them,” said the court, “indicate that the 
position taken by the Assurance Society 
is not without merit; and that as to these 
paid-up policies there is no cash sur- 
render value or loan value payable to the 
insured as a matter of right, there being 
no default in the payment of premiums 
or a lapse of the policies. It may be that 
the company has an option upon the sur- 
|render of the policies to cancel them, 
upon payment of certain scheduled 
amounts; in other words, buy the policies, 
but there has been attempt to surrender 
these policies.” 





Injunction Is Denied 
Against Power Tax 





Companies Will Appeal From 
Ruling in South Carolina 


Columbia, S. C., July 23.—An injunc- 
|tion against the South Carolina electric 
power tax has been denied by a three- 
judge Federal court and the bills of the 
South Carolina Power Co., Broad River 
Power Co. and Lexington Water Power 
Co. have been dismissed. Notice of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
| States was given by the companies. 

The opinion was written by Circuit 
| Judge John J. Parker, and District Judges 
Ernest F. Cochran and Elliott Northcott 
| concurred. 

The case previously was before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
appeal from the refusal of the statutory 
court to grant an interlocutory injunction 
against the State Tax Commission. The 
| Supreme Court, however, refused to enter- 
tain the appeal. A final order not hav- 
ing been signed in the lower court, the 
Supreme Court pointed out that it had no 
| jurisdiction in the absence of an allega- 
| tion that the lower court had abused its 
discretion. 
| Following a subsequent hearing of the 
| cases, the three-judge court made it known 
informally that a permanent injunction 
would be refused as to the Broad River 
|} and Lexington companies, but that there 
was a question of interstate transmission 
| by the South Carolina Power Co. to be 
| considered. 

Judge Parker’s opinion pointed out that 
some of the electric power used by the 
South Carolina company is generated in 
the State of Georgia. 

“Of course,” he said, “the State may not 
tax the interstate transmission or sale of 
electricity; but after the interstate journey 
of the current is ended and it becomes 
| mingled with the current which the power 
company distributes and sells within the- 
State, its sale unquestionably becomes sub- 
ject to taxation by the State. 
| “The power company has a great sys- 
tem of lines within the State of South 
Carolina for the, transmission and sales 
of electric current; and, when the cur- 
rent brought in from without the State 
reaches the lines used for this purpose, 
its interstate character is ended and it 
| becomes subpject to tax in the same 
| manner as current produced within the 
| State.” 


} 





| paving project will soon furnish employment 
| to several hundred men. Many laborers were 
| temporarily employed in repairing flood dam- 
| ages to bridges, streets, and sewers. Canning 
factories started operations the latter part of 
the month, giving employment to a small 
| number of workers. , 
| While meat-packing plants reported normal 
production, forces were slightly reduced. The 
| flour mills operated full time. Railroad shops 
curtailed their forces. Increased activity and 
employment was noted in the produce houses, 
creameries, and ice-cream plants. 

| Private and commercial building remained 
below normal for this period of the year and 
| Many craftsmen were idle. Notwithstanding 
| the demand for farm iabor in the cultivation 
of a large corn acreage and the beginning of 
; the small-grain harvest, there was a largé 
surplus of these workers. 1 

New Jersey.—A recession in industrial ac- 
| tivity occurred during June, and a surplus of 
| nearly all classes of labor was evident through- 
|}out the State. Part-time employment pre- 
vailed*in the foundries, car and machine 
shops, wire and steel mills, pottery plants, 
linoleum factories, paper mills, oil refineries, 
canning factories, and in the silk industry, 
affecting a large number of employes. 
| Two woolen mills and a silk-weaving con- 
|cern were reported as closed, affecting over 
' 500 workers. Fairly astisfactory schedules 
;and forces prevailed in certain plants pro- 
ducing men’s and women's clothing. Several 
establishments manufacturing electric switch- 
boards and panel equipment, radio tubes, and 
toys operated full time with full forces. en- 
gaged. 

The shipbuilding yards also continued full- 
time schedules, affording employment to many 
men, No material increase in the volunie 
of building was noted; however, projects 
under way engaged a considerable number of 
men. Various outdoor activities continued to 
furnish work to a iarge force of laborers. 
| There was an ample supply of farm help to 
meet requirements. 


(The survey of conditions in other 
States will be published im full text ig . 
the issue of July 26.) 4 
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iA 
Iding of Ships 
‘At Lowest Level 
~ In Half Century 


World Tonnage Under Con- 

struction Fell 200,000 in 
Last Quarter, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 








{Continued from Page 1.] 


tons is shown in the volume of unfinished 
tonnage in the shipyards of the principal 
maritime countries except Rusisa, for 
which no information is available. A year 
ago 715,000 gross tons more were being | 
built than at present. 

Not one country is shown to have made 
a gain during the past quarter in _the 
work.in hand. One effect of the shrink- 
age during the past quarter was that Italy | 
superseded the United States in second po- 
sition, placing the latter country third in 
rank. Italy now is led by Great Britain 
and Ireland by only 100,000 gross tons. At 
_this time last year Great Britain and Ire- 
land were constructing 385,000 gross tons 
more of merchant shipping than Italy, and 
at the close of the quarter ended March 
31 last they held a lead over Italy of 
nearly 200000 gross tons. A year ago the 
United States was building about 250,000 
tons less than Great Britain and Ireland, 
but the gap now has been lessened to 
about 120,000 tons. 


Germany and Spain are the only coun- | 


tries retaining as great a volume of ton-| 
nage as they had at the end of March. | 


At the end of the March quarter Great | 
Britain and Ireland were building 29 per | 
cent of the entire world output, but dur- 
ing the quarter just ended their share | 
declined to 25 per cent. In the same pe- 
riod the proportion of the United States 
“decreased slightly, going from 16 to 15 
per cent; that of the other shipbuilding | 
countries, taken as a group, advanced 
from 55 per cent to 60 per cent. Three 
years ago Great Britain and Ireland alone | 
were building more tonnage than the! 
United States and all the other maritime | 
‘countries combined. 


Nine Large Merchant Vessels 


Nine large merchant vessels, each of | 
*20,000 gross tons or more, are now being | 
built throughout the world, as compared | 
with 11 at the end of March. Italy still | 
-has four, as‘ at the end of March, and; 
-the United States still has two. Two,| 
however, now are under construction in | 
-Great Britain and Ireland, as against | 
three previously; and one as against two 
previously in France. 


Nearly three times as much tonnage was | 
launched throughout the world during the | 
June quarter as was replaced by new con- 
struction commenced. In comparison with | 
the preceding quarter, there was a shrink- 
age in new work and an increase in 
launchings. The new work now in hand 
is less than a third of the total at the 
beginning of this year. At this time last 
year over three times as much new work 
was in the hands of the world’s ship- 
builders as at present. 


Motor ships do not hold the same posi- 
tion of dominance in relation to other 
classes of merchant vessels. During the 
past quarter, however, the decline in the 
tonnage of motor vessels under way was 
only about 65,000 gross tons, as against 
about 125,000 tons for vessels of other 
types combined. As a result, about 150,- 
000 tons less of motor vessels now are 
being built than of all other kinds taken 
together. At the end of the March quar- 
ter the gap was over 200,000 tons. The 
present total of world construction is rep- 
resented by 43 per cent of motorized ton- 
nage and 57 per cent of other types, a 
slight gain for motor vessels over the pre- 
vious quarter. 


Motorship Building Declines 


Only 12 per cent of the shipbuilding 
total of Great Birtain and Ireland now is 
being devoted to motorized tonnage, as 
against 22 per cent in the March quarter. 
For all other countries combined the drop 
in motorship building during the past 
quarter was only about 15,000 tons, com- 
pared with one of about 80,000 tons for 
other types of vessels. For these countries 
grouped, 54 per cent of their total ship- 
building is represented by motor vessels, 
as contrasted with almost exactly 50 per 
cent in the March quarter. 


Thirty thousand less tons of tankers now 
are being built throughout the world than 
at the end of the March quarter. The 
figures cover steam and motor tankers of 
1,000 gross tons each and above, and show 
that the trend toward motorized tankers 
continues. Of the total construction of 
tankers, 258,269 gross tons, or about 95 
per cent of the whole, is of this type of 
propulsion. As compared with the pre- 
ceding quarter, declines are shown gen- 
erally in the volume of tankers under 
way; but Germany still has the same ag- 
gregate in hand as at the end of the 
March quarter. 


| 
| 


| 











Reconstruction Loan 


Is Asked by Kentucky 


Governor Seeks 15 Millions to! 
“Relieve Unemployment 


Frankfort, Ky., July 23. 


Governor Ruby Laffoon has applied to} 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan to Kentucky of $15,000,000 to 
be used in furnishing work relief and in 
relieving unemployment. 


f : | unchanged. where as a result of the holiday. The| accomplished. With these trump cards in 
In his telegraphic application for the| Financial statistics reveal an improved 4rop in freight car loadings was some-| hand the four executives went a con- | 
loan addressee to the chairman of the|trend in several important indicators.’ What less than that usually experienced | ference. Their agreement was shaped | 
Corporation the Governor said: cate meen —_——__———+for the week containing the Fourth. | accordingly, and upon it is now fixed the| 
“The Commonwealth of Kentucky by | WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS stamp of Commission approval. 
the Governor thereof hereby applies to (Weekly average 1923-25-=100) : | 
or t y applies July July duly July July July July July July The Van Sweringen interests were the| 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor poration of 16 9 2 17 11 19 12 20 13. | first to start operations. By ingeniotis use | 
the United States Government for a loan es bs 1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929|/of a most extraordinary array of inter- | 
5 . ; mnichi | yeneral business: is 7 7 : . 
of "1 pit pe Fn used in furnishing re || iComposite index—New York Times... 54.2 646 742 743 86.0 893 1093 110.1 | ™eshed holding companies and by the aid | 
lie _ wor ns aa Se ge re Se | }Composite index— Business Week.... 54.9 *549 76.7 77.2 948 97.5 112.3 111.2 ? a large resources of the Chesapeake 
in relieving unemployment in the State | Production and distribution |& Ohio, the lesser resources o 
of Kentucky. The resources of this State | Bituminous coal production... .. .. 426 *39.8 66.4 5. tS 769 91.7 94.0) Plate, and the funds of the epee een 
i i > avails > a & a uilding contracts, 37 States (da. av.) f 7 a 52 | woe 3 oe oe s ) 
including all money available are inade-| Cattle receipts ....--ssscceessseeceeees 9 02.7 737 579 848 712 75.0 75.3) Were eager in the days of magic pros-| 
quate to meet its relief needs. Please fur- | Cotton receipts ....-+..+seescereeeeees 1 i777 212 96 165 » 69 18.5 33.5} perity to invest in holding-company bonds | 
nish necessary forms and blanks to cover | ‘Electric current .......0seeseseeeeeee G 87.5 98.7 96.3 100.1 97.6 103.7 102.6|ana@ stock, trey put together without 
this application.” Freight-car loadings 5S S11 79.0 79.5 96.8 95.5 1126 111.2] approval a s _ ithout our 
. aCe ee Hog receipts ......--- & 518 65.0 602 744 769 764  843|%PProval a system which comprises most | 
Following up his telegram the Governor | sLumber production ..... tee Ss. . | Ae a . * ~ essential parts of the system No. 
sent the following letter to the chairman: | Petroleum production Bi 4 101.1 117.5 122.2 1200 121.5 1389 1388 which the Commission now approves 
“, ‘ raili | Steel ingot production ..... Jl 158 408 408 763 75.0 1263 125.0) i , 
“Owing to the depression prevailing in| Wheat receipts ae? 7, 359 368.0 261.0 2967 2303 2291 2075| except the Lehigh Valley. 
this State, the mining sections thereof and | Wholesale prices It also includes the Missouri Pacific 
he industrial centers are suffering greatly | Fisher's Index (1926=100 ti ini ; 
eos of unemployment es "|. All commodities (120) ............ 60.2 59.6 596 69.8 70.4 83.4 845 988 98.0 ahetstieatine coe . er ee 
, Agricultural products (30) ......21: 446 43.7 43.2 61.0 619 835.5 866 1057 1034| cs 0uting companies, and a controlling 
Tule piste hed ne, available funds to one ieuiaat, products (96) "22.01. 62.6 62.5 6.8 73 5 73.2 $3.1 $3.0 i 5 ae a Seal een ne oma. 
eare for those confined in tubercular hos- | © ' =>, gaa SS of ; : 129.0 - approval was sought for the) 
Cotton, middling, New York.......... 21.7 224 213 342 346 493 482 1706 | i i i | 
pitals, for crippled children, or for the) fron ana steel composite 712 71.2 713 748 751 80.1 3805 48.7 an cies of important carriers which are 
unfortunate confined in its charitable in- Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City 349 349 433 33.3 35.7 612 628 1007 90.7 — - tis system, and twice it was 
itutions. nance after extensive hearings. 
ou . z . Bank debits outside New York City... 624 88.0 608 94.7 1098 119.9 1239 141.1 1433 . 
If there are application blanks to be| Bank loans (F. R. member banks).... 89.2 88.9 90.1 1174 117.1 135.3 135.0 1352 1353 Pennroad Corporati 
filled out with a-view of presenting the | Bond prices... -..... - 192 781 779 1069 107.1 106.7 106.5 1042 140.2 sOry on 
y usiness failures . eee P covcee 32Q4A UR4 A151/ 2 i 5 52 924 ot aoe a. 4 = 
ere ear on, Coneemnnate’ | by the| Prederal Reserve ration... .2.0..00.01, a3 “$63 “Br “St 882 “axe '8t3 Bs 1984 | Activities Criticized 
’ ‘ : Interest rates: yy i 
Governor Laffoon sent the message to| Call money ...... 48.5 53.3 606 364 364 54.5 62.5 2303 2091 | antilo eee “ not go into action 
Washington after a conference with At-| , Time money ............., 343 343° 343 343° 382 “791 704 1800 171.4) 4), ery » but with the aid of 
torney General Bailey P. Wootton in which Money in circulation.......... | 1183 1191 1174 994 100.0 921 93.2 983 ggg|the fantastic Pennroad Corporation it 
v y P. which | Net demand deposits 90.1 89.4 90.5 1129 112.6 114.1 1125 109.4 1096|Worked rapidly and regardless of’ cost 
he pointed out, that the loan act passed | Stock prices ....... 38.4 36.5 37.5 134.7 139.5 207.4 1966 289.9 2845|once action began, acquirir itho - 
by Congress specified that constitutiona! | Time deposits 121.9 122.2 122.2 157.5 158.3 163.2 161.6 146.6 146.8 | approval controlling at oe 
limitations of a State need not prevent it ~sRevisea ° lbash, th “~~ . wae 
; sed. sh, e Lehigh Valley, t 6 
from participating in the loan fund. ; +Computed normal — 100 ~ ledo & ‘ono the Dictate he ence 
‘The Kentucky Constitution prohibits, Weekly average 1928-1930—100. Virginia, and/& Car-forwardine 
the creation of a State debt in excess of} ‘Average same week last three years=100. Gina, and ’s car-forwarding ‘company; 
: | [Actual figure—not an index. interests in the New Haven and the Boston |’ 
$500,000. . ‘ | **Week’ended Tuesday, July 12. . 





Tire Manufacture 


Projected in Spain 





Technical Assistance and One- 
Fourth of Funds to Be 
Supplied by Americans 


Plans have been made for establishing 
a tire factory in northern Spain, accord- 
ing to local advices, states a report from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Charles T. 
Hohenthal, Madrid. 

It is stated that 25 per cent of the cap- 
ital and ample technieal assistance will 
be provided by the United States. The 
remainder of the capital is to.be furnished 
by five Spanish banks, Banco Espanol de 
Credito, Banco Hispano, Banco de Bilbao, 
Banco Urquijo, and Banco de Vizcaya. The 
total capital will amount to 10,000,000 
pesetas. 

The project, which has been under 
study for over a year, has been promoted 


by Senor Don Juan A. Oloriz, who is said | 


to have recently returned from the United 
States after having completed negotia- 
tions with the American interests.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





Oil Proration Authority 
Is Sustained in Texas 


Austin, Tex., July 23.—Powers of the 
Texas Railroad Commission to make and 
enforce oil proration laws under the new 
conservation statute @f the State have 
been sustained by a decision of a three- 


judge Federal court in the case of E.| 


Constantin against the Commission. 
The decision was handed down by Judge 

Randolph Bryant at Sherman after a 

conference with the other judges who} 


|sat in the case, Joseph C. Hutcheson Jr.,|tion we could not longer delay, going for- 


of Houston, and William I. Grubb, of Bir- | 
mingham, Ala. 





. 
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William E. Lee and Charles D. Mahaffie 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman wrote 


The concurring and dissenting opinions 


‘Commissioner Lewrs, concurring: 

Our consolidation plan, of which this 
is amendatory, was issued Dec. 9, 1929, 
as the result of being included in the pro- 
gram for the year of my chairmanship. 
Though, beginning With Feb. 4, 1925, we 
had, for reasons given in much detail, 
and which had been developed by hear- 
ings and much study of the law, urged 
| Congress to relieve us of the requirement 
to adopt a complete plan to which all 
| future consolidations must conform, and 
| had repeated such recommendation in our 
annual reports to and including that of 
1928, Congress had not lifted the mandate, 
but on the contrary had thus indirectly 
reaffirmed it. 

At the beginning of 1929, preliminary to 
my appearance before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
I was authorized by the Commisison to 
state that if there was not new legisla- | 


ward under the Act of 1920. 


I voted for the five system grouping 
for the territory here under review, 








Certain Grain Schedules 
Are Ordered Suspended 


By an order entered July 22 in Investi-| 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3780, | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sus- | 
pended from July 25, 1932, until Feb. 25,) 
i933, the operation of certain schedules | 
proposing to eliminate the application of | 
through class rates on grain and grain) 
products, in carloads, from origins in Cen- | 
tral Freight Association territory to 
branch-line stations on the Che: ake & 
Ohio Railway in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, which would result in higher com- 
bination rate’ on this traffic. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission on July 23 were made 
public by the Commission as follows: 


Broadcasting Applications: 

WDEL, Inc., Wilmington, Del., modification 
of license to increase power from 250 w., 500 
w. LS. to 500 w. day and night on experi- 
mental basis. 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co.. and The 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., license 
to cover construction permit granted June 
24, 1932, for auxiliary transmitter. 

KWEA, Hello World Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Shreveport, La., construction permit to 
install new transmitter. 

KTSM. WDAH, W. S. Bledsoe and W. T. 
Blackwell, El Paso, Tex., voluntary assignment 
of license to Tri-State Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

WKFI, J. Pat Scully. Greenville, Miss., li- 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
May 24, 1932, for changes in equipment and 
change power from 100 w. 250 w. LS to 100 w. 
day and night. (Formerly WRBQ.) 

KLO, Interstate Broadcasting Corporation, 
Ogden, Utah, construction permit to move sta- 
tion to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

. W. and D. P. Lautzenheiser, Prescott, 
Ariz., construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 1,500 kc., 100 w., unlimited time. 
Facilities of KPJM, Prescott, Ariz. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

W1xc, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Marion, Mass., renewal of general experimental 
license for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425, 
8,655, 12,862.5, 17,310 ke., 10 kw 

WAL, American Radio News Corporation, 
Carlstadt, N. J., modification of license for 
increase in power from 10 kw. to 20 kw. 

WAK, American Radio News Corporation, 
Tinley Park, Ill., modification of license for 
increase in power from 10 kw. to 20 kw. 

John M. Wells, new license for aircraft on 
60,000 to 400.000 ke., less than 50 w. Gen- 
eral experimental service. 


Some Improvement in 


Shown by Survey for Week Ended July 16 | 


| realized that, in giving us the mandate to 


|limited number of systems, 
| created or conferred no power of require- 


\Voluntary Action 


By Railroads Needed 


though our plan for the eastern group 
has now been outstanding more than three 
years, nothing has resulted. It happened | 





|that our plan was issued two or three | part: | 


months after the first phases of the de- 
pression had been registered. The depres- 
sion might hav: had some effect on some 
effort made to effectuate the five sys- 
tems, but more deep-seated obstacles prob- 
ably lay in cwnership of certain proper- 
ties whose transfer were essential to de- 
velopment of five systems. ‘It must be 


group the carriers of the country into a/| 
Congress 


ment on the carriers to buy, sell, lease, or 
transfer. 





Therefore, the will of Congress that the 
railroads of the country be brought into 
a limited number of systems can be rea- 
lized, at least under present conferred 
powers, only by the adoption of a plan 
which the owners of the property can or 
will. voluntarily carry forward. Such is 
the plan before us. To my mind, Con-} 
gress has itself settled the broader but | 
much argued question of whether con- 
solidation is in the public interest. The 
specific question before us here is, does | 
the proposal now before us conform to 
the public interest? 


If I understand the background of the 
consolidation policy of Congress, it con-| 
sists in the theory that by uniting strong | 
and weak properties into a limited number 
of properly balanced systems, an adequate 
national system of transportation, pre- | 
serving all needful lines, can be estab-| 
lished and maintained; that such an ar-| 
rangement will produce financially strong 
companies limited in number but sufficient 
to maintain established channels of trade | 


and proper competition under regulation. 
In 1920 Congress was facing the fact | 


that the future of the small, weak lines | 
very vital to the territory served by them, ! 


was most uncertain under what were then | 


newly created conditions. Then, generally | 
speaking, only the short,lines and the! 
more obscure units were in the balance. 
Now, the entire rail transportation system 
is threatened; weak lines are not by any! 
means limited to short lines. If it is still | 


Business Conditions — 





Some improvement in general business 
conditions occurred in the week ended 
July 16, mainly as a result of the seasonal 
change after the holiday week, accord- 
ing to the weekly review of Survey and 


Current Business, issued by the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce July 24, which follows 


in full text: 

Automobile output increased, although 
the estimated production was below the 
weekly average for June. Steel ingot 
production also advanced to about 16 per 
cent of capacity, after declining to 12 per 
cent over the holiday. Building contract 
awards revealed a sharp gain during the 
first half of the month, the daily average 
volume for this period being the largest 
so far this year, with the exception of 
the final week in May. 


Commodity prices extended the recent 
advance, and the gain of 0.6 of a point 
in Fisher’s index equalled the largest 
weekly increases since the decline started-+ 
The past week’s gain was the result of 
advances in both agricultural and non- 
agricultural prices, although the former 
showed the widest improvement. Cotton 
| prices were easy, and there was a further 
slight decline in the iron and steel com- 
posite price. Copper and wheat were 











Bond prices maintained a steady advance, 
and the index touched a new high for 
the current movement. Money in circu- 
lation dropped $40,000,000 following ad- 
vances in the four preceding weeks. Busi- 
ness failures were sharply lower, the 
weekly total being the smallest for any 
week of the current year. The report 
of the reserve member banks also revealed 


an expansion of $39,000,000 in commercial Prepare a plan for the consolidation of | 


loans and no change in their investment 
holdings, aside from Government bonds. 


Deposits were higher, although time de- it would have been simpler to have asked | 


posits were reduced after remaining un- 
changed for one week, Reserve 
credit outstanding again increased and 
the banks resumed their purchases of 


(The report of the Commisison was printed in full text in the issue of July 23.) 


| that would meet the requirements as the 


|high Valley should be accorded trackage | 


Concurring and Dissenting Opinions 
On Approval of Rail Unification Plan 


Three Interstate Commerce Commissioners Agree to En- 
dorsement of Four-party Proposal in Part While Commis- 
sioner Eastman Criticizes Method 








N CONNECTION with the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proving the four-party plan of consolidaton of Eastern railroads, Commissioner 
Ernest I. Lewis wrote a concurring opinion, Commissioners Ezra Brainerd Jr., 


wrote opinions concurring in part, and 
a dissenting opinion. 


follow in full text: 


the policy of Congress to maintain an ade- 
quate system of transportation, the need 
for strengthening is greater now than ever 
in the past. The four-system plan in- 
cludes the allocation of all short and 
weak lines. 


While I would have preferred, and have 
voted for, other changes, and while new 
problems of the grouping of the Seaboard 
and Mobile & Ohio are created, and while 
the working out of the problem of New 
England is in the future, it is my opinion 
that the proposal as now modified by us 
is in the public interest and that the four- 
system plan is the available agency to 
that strengthening of the rail transporta- 
tion system which was the genesis of the 
consolidation policy of Congress. 


I concur also in the analysis that with 
two large systems already perfected in 
the territory, the remaining railways can 
not be grouped into several more systems 


financial balanec under competitive rates. 


Three Other Commissioners 


Concur in Part of Opinion 
Commissioner BratnerD concurring in 


I concur herein except that I am of 
the opinion that it would accord much 
more with the public interest to simply 
deny at this time the application in so 
far as it seeks a reallocation of ‘a) the 
New England bridge lines including the 
New England, and (b) the Western Mary- 
land and Norfolk & Western. I also think 
that there is merit in the suggestion of 
Philadelphia interest that the Lehigh Val- 
ley be accorded trackage rights into Phil- 
adelphia. 

Commissioner Lge, concurring in part: 

I approve the report except that, in 
my judgment, it would be more in accord 
with the public interest to leave the Dela- | 
ware & Hudson with the Boston & Maine; | 
the Western Maryland and the Detroit «| 
Toledo Shore Line, in its entirety, should | 
rot be allotted to the Baltimore & Ohio; 
and, as requested by Philadelphia, the Le- 


rights over the Reading into that city. 


Commissioner MAHAFFIE concurring in 
part: 

I concur in the chief features of the| 
riajority report, not because I think it} 
represents the best possible plan, but | 
because I consider it, on the whole, an) 
improvement on the former plan, so far} 
as this territory is concerned. I do not} 
agree that on this record we are justified | 
in dismembering system No. 1, Boston &| 
Maine, by taking from it the Delaware} 
& Hudson, and setting that carrier up 
as an independent system. 


The allocation of the Detroit & Toledo| 
Shore Line to the Baltimore & Ohio, in| 
my opinion, is improper. The Nickel Plate | 
has long owned a half interest in this} 
property. From a traffic standpoint it Is 
closely allied to the Nickel Plate. I see} 
no justification for disrupting that rela- 
tionship. 





Commissioner Eastman 
Files Dissenting Opinion 
Commissioner Eastman, dissenting: 
This is a matter upon which it is diffi- | 
cult to act under existing conditions with- 
out influence of extraneous considerations. | 
The people of the country are either fight- 
ing to bar the wolf from the door or they 
are struggling inside the threshold to keep 
his fangs from their throats. They have 
little time or money to spend on railroad 
consolidation plans. 
There is also an epidemic of hope that 
me magic move will restore confidence 
and set the wheels of industry in motion. 
The promoters of this four-system plan | 
with most powerful aid have cultivated 
the hope that approval of the plan will| 
be such a magic move. These circum- | 
stances have allayed much of the opposi- | 
tion which might otherwise have been 
voiced, although they have availed to pro- 
duce of record no active public support. 


Congress directed the Commisison to 





the railroads of the country into a limited | 
number of systems. Events suggest that | 


a few of the larger railroads to agree upon 


bank!@ plan for the distribution of the lesser | 


railroads among them. 
The virtue most persistently urged in 


|the law. The record contains startling 


| they were paid; that these purchases had 
| the effect of accelerating the current in- 
| flation of security prices; that large debts 
were incurred in the acquisition of meze| 
that surplus funds were! 


| stock equities at high prices coupled witn 





as controlling; and a substantial interest 
in the Seaboard Air Line. 
The Baltimore & Ohio with our ap- 


proval has acquired the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh, the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna, and the Alton (the’old Chicago & 
Alton), and without our approval has ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the West- 
ern Maryland and an interest in the 
Reading Company which would no doubt 
ensure control, except for the holdings 
of the New. York Central in the same 
carrier. The New York Central has a 
practically clean record of nonaggression, 
and the indications are that it is more 
or less indifferent to the four-system plan. 


The consolidation plan which we ap- 
proved in 1929 contained a so-called fifth 
system for eastern territory, system No. 
7, Wabash-Seaboard. It has been the 
object of much ridicule, principally be- 
cause of the way in which it sprawls 
over the country from Chicago to New 
York and the Florida Keys. 


While I did not favor this system, it 
may be pointed out that the present Illi- 
nois Central system extends from Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., to New Orleans and Savan- 


4 


nah, with a boat line to New York; that| 


the Southern Pacific system sprawls over 
the country from Portland, Oreg., to Los 
Angeles and thence to New Orleans, with 
a boat line to New York; that the Van 
Sweringen system spreads from Browns- 
ville and Laredo, Tex., and Pueblo, Colo., 
to New York and Norfolk; and that the 
Pennsylvania, in addition to the great sys- 
tem which it directly operates, now has 
at least a potentially dominant voice in 
New England, and sufficient interest in 
both the Wabash and the Seaboard Air 
Line so that in each instance it was able 
to have one of its own operating men 
named as a receiver. 

However, the immediate point of interest 
is what happened to the major lines which 
we included in this system No. 7. 

The Pennsylvania for many years has 
had a controlling interest in the Norfolk 
& Western. In violation of the Clayton 
Act, as we have found, it acquired con- 
trolling interests in the Wabash and the 
Lehigh Valley at extravagant cost. It 
also acquired, through the Pennroad Cor- 
poration, a controlling interest in the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. and a sub- 
stantial interest in the Seaboard Air Line. 


Clayton Act Violations 


Charged in Acquisitions 


In violation of the Clayton Act, as we 
have found, the Baltimore & Ohio ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the West- 
ern Maryland. Likewise in violation of 
the Clayton Act, as we have found, the 
Nickel Plate acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Thus 
were the essential parts of the proposed 
system No. 7 seized, shackled, and kept 
out of mischief. 


These system-making operations through 
holding companies and the like violated 
principles of sound finance as well as 


comparisones of the prices paid for stocks 
with their present market values. The 
story is so familiar that I shall not ai- 
tempt to cover it here. Much of the ex- 
traordinary shrinkage is due, of course, 
to the economic depression. 


More important are the facts that in 


many instances the prices paid were very | 
high even when measured by the inflated | 


standards prevailing at the time when 


stock equities; 
so used which ought to have been con- 
served; and that investors were enticed 
into the perilous holding-company field. 
There are better ways of putting rail- 
roads together than by acquisitions of 


an increased burden of debt. 
If it can be shown that the union of 


two railroad properties will benefit both— | 
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| Conditions are now very different from 


certain that all of these four systems will 





Six Controversies 


On Labor Adjusted 


Disputes Awaiting Action by 
Conciliation Service Are 
Announced 





+ 





A strike of 1,000 New York painters 
over a wage cut was the largest of 14 new 
labor disputes submitted for settlement to 
the Department of Labor during the week 
ended July 16, according to information 
made available by Hugh L.gKerwin, Di- 
rector of the Conciliation Service. 

Two of the new cases and four old 
ones were adjusted, and at the close of 
the week there were 28 strikes and 34 
controversies awaiting action of the De- 
partment. Mr. Kerwin provided the fol- 
lowing list of new disputes: 


Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Strike 
of 310 machinists; pending; additional 10 per 
cent wage cut. 

Mayfair Cravats, Inc., New York City.— 
Strike of 40 oe workers; pending; three 
workers discharged. 

Painters, New York, N. Y.—Strike of 10,000 
painters; pending; ask restoration of wage 
cut. 

Eagle Clothing, Inc., New York City.—Strike 
of 300 clothing workers; adjusted; wages and 
inside shop work; settled by compromise.. 

Howard Clothes, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Strike of 600 clothing workers; adjusted; 
violation of agreement; compromised and all 
returned to work. 

Boilermakers, St. Louis, Mo.—Controversy 
with 1,210 boilermakers; pending; working 
conditions; strike action postponed. 

Blind Workers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Contro- 
versy with 22 blind workers; pemding; wage 


cuts. 

Franklin Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Con- 
troversy with 40 shoe workers; pending; 
ro ed wage cut. 
Poss office, Lawrence, Mass.—Strike of 52 
building workers; pending; wages unpaid by 
contractor. 

Soldiers” Home, Chelsea, Mass.—Strike of 11 


plasterers; pending; jurisdiction of certain 
work. 
Post office, Westminster, Md.—Controversy 


with an unreported number of building crafts- 
men; pending; prevailing wages. 

Post, office, Miami, Fla.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of plumbers; pending; 
revailing wage. 
. Post office, Kenosha, Wis.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of building craftsmen; 
ending; prevailing wage. 
. Quarantine Station, Miami, Fla.—Contro- 
versy with 40 building craftsmen; unable to 
adjust; prevailing wage. 





the statute, but the railroads have mani- 
fested no keen interest in the matter. 

I have gone briefly into this history of 
past events, because it illuminates what is 
now being done. Returning to the four 
system plan and its effect upon present 
conditions, it should be made clear that 
all that we are now asked to do is merely 
to modify our previous plan. 


SHIPPING . . 


. AVIATION 





Trade Conditions 
Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Review 


Developments in Industries 
And Business Reviewed 
In Summary Issued by 
Department of Commerce 





Recent developemnts in business and 
industry in foreign countries are analyzed 
in the weekly review of world trade just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The review is based on dispatches 
from trade commissioners stationed in 
principal centers abroad. The review fol- 
lows in full text: 


++ + 
Belgium.—The geheral situation of Belgian 
business remains unchanged. A strike involy- 
ing 65,000 coal miners, which broke out on 
July 8, is under control and an early agree- 
ment is expected. A Belgian loan of 800,000,000 
French francs was sucessfully oversubscribed 
in France on July 11. Low tax returns and 
heavy unemployment relief expenditures are 
causing uneasiness with regard to the future 
financial needs of the government. 

+ >< 


Canada.—Effective June 21 lumber imported 
into Ganada from the United States is sub- 
ject to the Canadian import excise tax of 3 
per cent. Heretofore the general import excise 
has not applied*to lumber because that ar- 
ticle was subject to countervailing duties in 
the United States and a special provision was 
made by the Canadian authorities for its ex- 
emption. 

Canadian imports for consumption in June 
were valued at 40,743,000 as compared with 
44,361,000 Canadian dollars for May and 52,- 
508,000 Canadian dollars for June, 1931. Do- 
mestic exports were 40,945,000 Canadian dollars 
as compared with 40,594,000 Canadian dollars 
for May and 54,348,000 Canadian dollars for 
June a year ago. 

Some increased activities in rural districts 
in Quebec has caused a slight improvement in 
wholesale trade in that Province. Prarie 
Province cities also report a betterment dut to 
favorable crop prospects. Vancouver business 
is still sluggish and in Ontario there has been 
no marked gain. Collections are reported fair 
in Halifax, Winnipeg and Calgary; slow in 
Saint John, Montreal, Regina and Edmonton; 
and fair to slow in Toronto and Vancouver. 

The production of newsprint in June con- 
tinued at a low level amounted to 161,368 
tons as compared with 193,971 tons in June of 
last year. For the first six months of 1932 
Canadian mills produced 150,883 tons less than 
in the corresponding period of 1931, a decrease 
of 13 per cent. 

Sales of new automobiles in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec have shown a slight im- 
provement, recently, although still about 50 
per cent below 1931. Accessory and replace- 
ment parts continue fairly active. The pur- 





Applicants have not sought authority to 
do a single thing. Before any part of the 
plan can legally be consummated, a new 
application for authority to act must be 
filed with us; and before we grant such au- 
thority, it must be shown anew, notwith- 
standing that what is proposed is con- 
sistent with the plan, that it is in the pub- 
lic interest, including the terms and condi- 
tions, and that the latter are fair and 
reasonable. The law so provides specifi- 
cally. In my judgment, also the terms and 
conditions on which railroads are put to- 
gether are of even more importance than 
what railroads are put’ together. 


Specific Authority 


Declared to Be Required 


As already indicated, the proposed sys- 
tems have in large part been brought into 
being without our approval and regardless 
of law. Applicants may be willing to rest 
there for the present, although the anti- 
trust statutes will remain in force and ef- 
fect unles sorders of approval are obtained 
from us. As for the parts of the plan 
which remain to be accomplished, in- 
cluding the taking over of the numerous 
short lines, no steps can now be taken 
which require substantial expenditures of 
cash. Applicants have no present means 
of obtaining capital funds in any large 
amount except from the Government. 

It is this existing economic situation 
which makes peculiarly unwise any pres- 
ent attempt to determine a permanent 
alignment for carriers in eastern territory. 


what they were in the prosperity era, and 
they are changing every day. It is not 


be financially able to hang together. They 
| are presumed to be of substantially equal 
earning power and financial stability, but 
I call attention to the following passage 
from the majority report: 


| port that system No. 6, as herein modified 
by us, would be relatively too weak to meet 





and there is no other sufficient reason for 


unifications—then I have never been able | 


to understand why it should be impos- 
sible for the directors of the two roads, 
it they have any adequate conception of 
their obligations as trustees for the stock- 


| holders, to sit down together, agree upon 


the requirements of the statutes were the 
Chesapeake & Ohio allocated elsewhere. 


“It requires no demonstration in this re- | 


chase of harvesting and haying equipment is 
reported to have increased. Some improve- 
ment is reported in construction and trans- 
portation equipment in the Prairie Provinces, 

This is attributed to good crop prospects, 
which have been instrumental in some relaxa- 
tion of the retrenchment policies of the rail- 
ways in building and repairing equipment. 
The general business tone in the Vancouver 
area is depressing but sales of electrical house- 
hold equipment have held up fairly well, one 
leading company reporting sales in some lines 
;of 40 per cent more than last year. 

+ 


Czechoslovakia.—The budget deficit of 
Czecholslovakia for 1931 was around 1,200,000,- 
000 crowns ($36,000,000), of which 500,000,000 
crowns has been covered by credit operation 
and the balance carried over into 1932. This 
situation has entailed the use of 600,000,000 
crowns from the 1932 French loan. 

The present economic situation has caused 
a further budget deficit for the first five 
months of 1932, despite the reduction in gov- 
ernment expenditures and increased taxes. The 
anticipated deficit for the current year is esti- 
mated at 1,700,000,000 crowns ($51,000,000). It 
is reported that the State railways, which 
maintain a separate budget, closed 1931 with a 
loss of; 100,000,000 crowns ($3,000,000), while 
the preliminary deficit for the first | five 
months of 1932 is estimated at 300,000,000 
crowns $9,0000,0000) . 

+ + + 


Greece.—The weakening of Greek public 
finances evident in the first quarter became 
more pronounced in the second quarter of 
1932, when the gold standard and public 
debt service were temporarily suspended. The 
suspension of the gold standard followed a 
steady decline in the foreign exchange re- 
sources of the country, and a failure to ob- 
tain financial assistance. 

Official quotations of the drachma dropped 
considerably, and the metallic rate, for import 
duties was revised. The resultant increase in 
the price of imported commodities, together 
with the increasing difficulty of importing 
under the strict exchange regulations, had a 
favorable effect on local industries, but do- 
mestic trade turnover, continued to decline. 
The foreign trade deficit was slightly smaller, 
as a result of increased exports. 

In order to further reduce this adverse 
balance, import quotas were inaugurated in 
May. An important development in foreign 
trade, caused by the difficulty of obtaining 
payment for Greek exports from countries 
with foreign exchange exports prohibitions, 
was the trend toward barter trade. Activity 
on the public works program was curtailed 
by inadequate funds. The crop outlook re- 
mains favorable. 

+ + 





While the financial strength of the Nor- 


|folk & Western is not indispensable to} 


system No, 4, we believe that the greatest 
use of that property can be made and the 
|interests of the public best served by its 


the terms of union and submit a plan to) allocation to that system.” 


the stockholders for their approval ac- 


ing statement of the advantages to be 
cained. 
| 


|p 
ia 





Government securities on a moderate! support of this four-system plan is that 
scale. Bank debits, outside New York, it is a “practical” plan which can be -ac- 
were lower than in the preceding week, complished, because the four leading rail- 
when month-end influences caused a, road executives of eastern territory have, 
sharp advance, but the weekly total was| after mary conferences, agreed upon it. 
approximately as large as the June av-| In fact, the plan has in large part already 
erage. been accomplished. This has been done 


bined weckly business index of the New proval. We have found that to a very con- 
York Times was moderately lower, while| siderable extent it was done illegally, and | 
the index of the Business Week was un-| we could with propriety have spread this | 
changed. Increased production was re- finding over much more ground. 
ported for the coal and petroleum in- 

dustries, but decreases were general else-| ag 


The fact remains that many important | 
nd strategic parts of the plan have been 








é&‘Mairie which all New England regards, 





priate ratio. 


For the week ended July 9, the com-, at great cost and mostly without our ap- : 


Rulings in Rail Rate pee le ani Dns 


It is true that section 5 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
present form, is not as well adap 
it might be to such procedure. 
mission has pointed this out and has rec- | 
mmended appropriate improvements in| [Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


companied by a complete and convinc- | fo 


lk & Western are of comparable size 
and financial strength. Yet, according to 
the majority. system No. 6 could not stand 


Such a plan could take the form of aj|up without the cornerstone of the Chesa- 
consolidation, a merger, or a purchase of| peake & Ohio, whereas the Norfolk & 


roperties, and in that event it could be| Western is only an added blessing to 
ccomplished without any substantial ex- | system No. 4. 
|penditure of cash or increase in debt} 


through an exchange of stock in appro- | deserves emphasis. It is our duty to pre- | °4¥4! about 5 cents.) 
..2|pare a comprehensive and well-balanced + 
in its| consolidation plan for the entire country, 


ted aS\ not for Eastern territory alone. 
The Com- | 4 


Another aspect of this four-system plan 


But the 


And Recommendations Filed by Examiners 


z 


as. follows: 


Cement: No. 24316.—Hidalgo County Water 
Comtrol and Improvement District No. Six 
v. St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway. 
Rate on imported Portland cement, in car- 
loads, from Corpus Christi to Chihuahua, 
Tex., found applicable and not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Intrastate rate 
on cement from and to the same points 
found not unduly prejudicial or discrimina- 
tory against interstate commerce. 
plaint dismissed. 


Coal: Fourth Section Application No. 
14731.—Circuitous lines or routes authorized, 
subject to conditions shown in report, to 
establish rates on coal briquettes from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to stations in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provisiog of section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. All other relief 
denied. 


Tan Bark: No. 24628.—Indiana Board of 
Agriculture (Indiana State Fair) v. Chicago, 


Indianapolis & Louisville Railway. Rate 
charged on spent tan bark (ground). in 
carloads, from Louisville, Ky., to Indiana- 


polis; Ind., not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
dismissed, 


Musical Instruments: No. 24661.—National 
String Instrument Corporation v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Less-than- 
carload ratings on string musical instru- 
ments made of steel from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to points in official, southern, and 
western territories found not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


Wheat: 
Company 


No. 
v. 


24588.—Henderson Milling 


points in Michigan and Indiana to Balti- 
more, Md.,. for export, found inapplicable 
but. not otherwise unlawful. Reparation 
awarded, . : 
igebod .. Examiners' -Reports 

Cement: No, 24949.—Medusa Portland Ce- 


Com- | 


Baltimore & Ohio Raltlroad. | 
Rates charged on wheat, in carloads, from | 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission o1: July 23 made public decisions and 
examiners’ proposed reports in rate and finance cases, which are summarized 


ment Company v. Ahnapee and Western 
Railway. Rates on 68 carloads of cement 
from Bay Ridge, Ohio, to various points in 
Wisconsin found inapplicable in certain 
instances and certain applicable rates found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Cabbage: No. 22536 and related cases.— 
John 8S. Moon Company v. Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. Upon rehearing, findings in 
original report, 179 I. C. C. 185, as to rates 
for the future on cabbage, ‘in bulk, in car- 
loads, from Meggetts, S. C., to Lynchburg, 
Va.. and in packages, in carloads, from 
Primrose, Gibsonia, and Jahnz, S. C., to 
Bluefield, W. Va., reversed. Rates found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Findings for the future on cabbage, in 
packages, in carloads, from Morehead City, 
N. C., to Bluefield, reversed. Rate found in 
contravention of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act but otherwise not unlawful. 

Potatoes: No. 24888.—J. C. Famechon Com- 


| pany v. Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
| road. 1. . Rate charged on one carload of 
| potatoes from Silt, Colo. consigned to 


Pueblo, Colo., divgrted to Kansas City, Mo.., 
again diverted to'Pryor, Okla., and thence 
diverted to El Paso, Tex., found applicable. 
Applicable rate found not unreasonable. 

2. Shipment found not to have been mis- 
routed. Complaint dismissed. 


Strawberries: No. 24974 and related cases. 
—Sweeney Lynes & Hartford Railroad. Rate 
on strawberries, in carloads, frdm Maurice- 
town, Cedarville, Fairton, and Newport, N. 
J., to Boston, Mass., found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


F. D. No. 8995.--Recommended that the 
Commission find that the present and fu- 
ture public convenience and necessity have 
not been shown to require the construction 
by the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany of a connecting track in Jefferson 
County, Tex., and that th 
be denied, 





The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nor-| 


proponents of the four-system plan, i. e., 


@ application should 


Italy.—The final disposition of the surplus 
sums received in the Italian treasury conver- 
sion loan during April were decided by the 
| Council of Ministers on June 14. The original 
{offer was for the conversion of 1,000,000,000 
| worth lire worth of bonds. The issue was 
| eagerly accepted and as a result of subscrip- 
tions amounted to 4,400,000,000 lire. 

The government decided to retain 3,000,- 
000,000 lire of the oversubscription, returning 
the 400,0000,000 lire in exces tothe sub- 
scribers. In the final disposition of 1,000,000,- 
|000 lire is allocated to public works; 1,050,- 
| 000,000 lire to the Liquidation Institute (an 
organization recently formed to take over 
the frozen assets of Italian banks), railway 
| improvement sand the Pugliese Aqueduct; and 
949,000,000 applied to the budget deficit. (Lira 


+ + 
The Netherlands.—The level of Netherland 
| business during June was lover, although the 
| weather aided retail sales. The number of 
commercial failures is increasing and the em- 
ployment situation was somewhat more un- 
favorable. Crop conditions are fairly good 
and commodity markets more active. The 
stock exchange improved under the influence 
of international developments. Foreign trade 
for the first six months of the year was 34 
per cent lower than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1931. 
+ + + 


_ Norway.—No radical changes occurred dur- 
ing the second quarter in Norway, although 
there was evidence of a gradual decline in 
consumption. Most of the industries working 
for the domestic market are still fairly well 
occupied, while the volume of exports has 
been maintained at a sacrifice of profits. Fi- 
nancial problems have become more pressing, 
with the decline of prices. 

Obligations that could have been met 
easily, if conditions had remained what they 
were when the indebtedness was incurred, 
have become impossible of fulfillment. This 
is particularly true in the case of agriculture, 
which has perhaps been even harder hit than 
other forms of activity. Meanwhile the ex- 
treme uncertainty that prevails has inevit- 
ably led those with liquid funds available to 
follow a severely conservative policy in their 
utilization. 

A new feature of the industrial situation is 
a growing interest in the extension of local 
manufacturing to new products, for example, 
the establishment of factories producing pen- 
cils‘and lightning rods. The financial pres- 
sure has weighed most heavily on the munici- 
palities and communes, many of which are 
faced with the alternative of raising tax rates 
excessively or defaulting on outstanding obli- 
gations. 
eThe balancing of the budget of the central 
government is a difficult problem, since the 
proposal for 1932-33 ‘“‘were presented in Janu- 
ary they have been subjected to many amend- 
ments tending to reduce expenditures and in- 
crease revenues, The question of necessary 
appropriations applying to unemployment 
and other direct consequences. 

or oe 


Poland.—State finances for the first two 
months (April-May) of the 1932-33 fiscal year 
closed with a gross deficit of 18,854,000 zlotys 
(1 zloty equals $0.1122), revenues (gross) total- 
ing 370,152,000 zlotys as against 388,854,000 
zlotys of expenditures, After deducting the 
| 30,000,000 zlotys loan obtained by the Treas- 
ury from the national bank, included in the 
revenues for April, the net deficit for the 
two months amounts to 48,854,000 zlotys. 

Compared with the respective data for April- 
May, 1931, the foregoing figures represent 
declines of 21 per cent in revenues (exclusive 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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annually on Feb. 1 and Aug. 1 in each 


scriptions as to either or both series at 


FEDERAL. BANKING. 


Treasury Seeks 
422 Million for 


Financing Relief 


Funds for Emergency Aid 
And Building Included 
In Total of 650 Million 


In Two Series of Notes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


will be payable in United States gold coin 
oi the present standard of value. 

The notes will be exempt, both as to 
principal and interest, from all taxation 
(except estate or inheritance taxes) now 
or hereafter imposed by the United States, 
any State, or any of the possessions of 
the United States, or by any local taxing 
authority. 


Application Requirements 

Applications will be received at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. The Treasury will ac- 
cept in payment for the new Treasury 
notes, at par, Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of series A-1932, maturing Aug. 
1, 1932, and subscriptions in payment of 
which such Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness are tendered will be given pre- 
ferred allotment. 

The Treasury notes will be issued in 
bearer form only, in denominations of 
$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and $100,- 
006 The interest on the notes will be 
paysble semiannually on Feb. 1 and Aug. 
1, in, each year. 

Outstanding certificates of indebtedness | 
in the amount of $227,631,000 are due on 
Aug. 1, 1932. The new offering will pro- 
vide funds for this maturity, and also to 
meet current financial requirements, prin- 
cipally for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The text of the official circular follows: 

.The Secretary of the Treasury, under 
the authoirty of the Act approved Sept. 24, 
1917, as amended, offers for subscription, 
at par and accrued interest, through the 
Federal reserve banks, $650,000,000, or 
thereabouts, Treasury notes, in two series. | 

Description of Notes 

The notes of Series B-1934 will be dated 
Aug. 1, 1932, and will bear interest froin 
that date at the rate of two and one- 
eighth per cent per annum, payable semi- 





year. They will mature Aug. 1, 1934, and 
will not be subject to call for redemption 
prior to maturity. The amount of the of- 
fering of this series is $325,000,000, or 
thereabouts. 

The notes of Series A-1936 will be dated 
Aug. 1, 1932, and will bear interest from 
that date at the rate of three and three- 
quarter per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on Feb. 1 and Aug. 1 in 
each year. They will mature Aug. 1, 1936, 
and will not be subject to call for redemp- 
tion prior to maturity. The amount of 
the offering of this series is $325,000,000, 
or thereabouts. _ 

The principal and interest of the notes 
will be payable in United States gold coin 
of the present standard of value. 

Bearer notes with interest coupons at- 
tached will be issued in denominations of 
$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and $100,- 
000. The notes will not be issued in reg- 
istered form. 

Tax Exemptions Explained 

The notes shall be exempt, both as to 
principal and interest, from all taxation 
(except estate or inheritance taxes) now 
or hereafter imposed by the United States, 
any State, or any of the possessions of the 
United States, or by any local taxing au- 
thority. . 

The notes will not be acceptable in pay- 
ment of taxes. 

The notes will be acceptable to secure | 
deposits of public moneys, but will not 
bear the circulation privilege. 

Applications will be received at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. : 

Subscriptions for which payment. is to 
be tendered in Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of Series A-1932, maturing Aug. 
1, 1932, will be given preferred allotment. 


Allotment Provisions 


The Secretary of the Treasury reserves 
the right to reject any subscription, m 
whole or in part, and to allot less than 
the amount of notes of either or both 
series applied for and to close the sub-, 








any time without notice; the Secretary of 
the Treasury also reserves the right to} 
make allotment in full/upon applications 
for smaller amounts, to make reduced al- 
lotments upon, or to reject, applications | 
for larger amounts, and to make classified | 
allotments and allotments upon a grad- 
uated scale; and his action in these re- 
spects shall be final. Allotment notices 
will be sent out promptly upon allotment, | 
and the basis of the allotment will be pub-| 
licly announced. 

Payment at par and. accrued interest | 
for notes allotted must be made on or 
before Aug. 1, 1932, or on later allotment. 
Any qualified depositary will be permitted 
to make payment by credit for notes al- 
lotted to it for itself and its customers 
up to any amount for which it shall be 
qualified in excess of existing deposits, 
when so notified by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of its district. 


General Provisions 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series A-1932, maturing Aug. 1, 1932, will 
be accepted at par in payment for any 
notes of the series now offered which 
shall be subscribed for and allotted, with 
an adjustment of the interest accrued, if 
any, on the notes of the series so paid for. 
As fiscal agents of the United States, 
Federal Reserve Banks are authorized and | 
requested to receive subscriptions and to 
make allotments on the basis and up to 
the amounts indicated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Federal Reserve Banks 
of the respective districts. After allot- 
ment and upon, payment Federal Reserve 
Banks may issue interim receipts pending 

delivery of the definitive notes. 


Trade Conditions Abroad 
Shown in Weekly Review 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


of the 30,000,000 zlotys loan) and 16 per cent 
in expenditurgs: 

Receipts frém all items of taxation, exclu- 
sive of monopolies, were less than in April- 
May, 1931, by 52,289,000 zlotys (23 per cent). 
Net receipts from State monoplies, and from 
State domains and enterprises also declined, 
respectively, by 4,660,000 and 10,773,000 zlotys 
(4 and 54 per ee 


Portugal.—Portuguese conditions showed no 
material change during the second quarter of | 
1932. Satisfactory agricultural prospects 
somewhat improved the general outlook, but 
all lines of commerce and industry—except 
cotton textiles—are still greatly restricted and 
credit stringency has been accentuated. 

The slight encouragment afforded by the 
upward tendency of general agricultural prices 
has been offset by low prfes and declining 
demand for the principal export commodities 
—wine, sardines and cork. Portugeuese ex- 
porters were seriously concerned at the end of 
the quarter with the compensatory exchange 
surtax of 15 per cent established on existing 
duties by France on June 17; sthce that coun- 
try has been the leading purchasers of Portu- 
@uese exports so far this year. Exports and 
imports were well maintained the first five 
months of the year as compared with 1931, 
with the unfavorable trade balance practically 
unchanged. 


The review of conditions in countries 
of the Orient will be printed in full * 
text in the issue of July 26. 
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the four executives, have proceeded, with 
pardonable egotism, ‘as if the remainder 
of the country did not exist. 

Their plan, which has now largely be- 
come the commission’s plan, carves a line 
around Eastern territory, excluding New 
England, and leaves on the other side of 
the line several amputated and bleeding 
stumps without benefit of systems. One is 
the Seaboard Air Line, in receivership and 
left to shift for itself. Another is the 
Mobile & Ohio, likewise in receivership. 
A third is the Chicago & North Western, 
left in solitude in western territory. On 
the East are the New England systems, 
deprived of most of the so-called bridge 
lines penetrating trunk-line territory and 
the anthracite coal regions which were 
grouped with them in our former plan. 

In addition, in a prior proceeding we 


have ourselves, by a divided vote, dis-| 


membered system No. 10, Illinois Central, 
by turning the Cotton Belt over to the 
Southern Pacific, thus leaving the pres- 
ent Illinois Central system with no con- 
templated additions except more or less 
impecunious short lines and the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis. 

It is clear that the adoption of this four- 


system plan has slaughtered the plan for | 


the entire country which we set up in 
1929, and that it must be made over again. 

Moreover, certain other obvious facts 
have been disregarded, completely of in 
effect, in approving the four-system plan. 
The cardinal principle of this plan, so we 
are told, is that the Pennsylvania system 
is already so large that no more than 
four systems can be maintained in eastern 
territory, if they are to be of comparable 
strength and financial stability. 

Nevertheless, to this Pennsylvania sys- 
tem the plan adds the large Wabash sys- 
tem, extending to Kansas City and Omaha, 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and half 
or quarter interests in other important 
railroads. As a result of these gratuitous 
additions, the Pennsylvania system will 
remain dominant in size, and the cardinal 
principle goes into the discard. 


New England Holdings 
Of Pennsylvania Railroad 


And this is not all. After we promul- 
gated our plan in 1929, coupled with the 
warning that the systems therein pro- 
vided for “must be independent in fact 
as well as in name,” the Pennsylvania be- 
fgan almost immediately, both directly and 
by indirection, to buy stock in the two 
great New England roads, the New Haven 
and the Boston & Maine, which we had 
included in independent systems Nos. 1 
and 2. 

All told the Pennsylvania has, either di- 
rectly or through its godchild, the Penn- 
road Corporation, invested upwards of 
$67,000,000 in the stocks of these New 
England carriers. Its holdings fall con- 
siderably short of majority interests, but 
the remainder of the stock is widely scat- 
tered and it is significant that the repre- 
sentatives of New England who participated 
in this proceeding, regardless of whether 
they believe in home rule for their rail- 
roads or in what is termed “trunk-line 
penetration,” were of one mind in voicing 
the belief that the Pennsylvania either 
controls or has potential power to con- 
trol these two New England railroads. 

In its arrogance the Pennsylvania con- 
sulted neither the Commission, nor the 
law, nor public opinion, and it set at 
naught the consolidation plan without 
even a suggestion that it be changed. Ap- 
parently it is now in a position to domi- 
nate the traffic which the great indus- 
trial district of New England interchanges 
with the rest of the country. 

I have always been opposed to trunk- 
line control of either the New Haven or 
the Boston & Maine, and this is the view 
which two New England Governors’ com- 
mittees have reached by large majority 


| votes after the most intensive studies of 


the consolidation question which have 
been made in any part of the country. 
There are those in New England who dis- 
agree with this view and favor trunk-line 
control. But when it comes to control of 
both the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine by a single trunk line, namely the 


| Pennsylvania Railroad, New England is a 
|unit in its opposition. 


Manifestly, also, 
any such domination or control is com- 


pletely subversive of the four-system plan | 


and destroys any pretense of balance be- 
tween the four systems. 
Incidentally I again call attention to 


|the fact th.t after the promulgation of 
;our consolidation plan, the Pennsylvania’s 


stock-buying operations into 


which we designed 


systems 


it was able to name one of the receivers 
of the Seaboard Air Line. 


Pennsylvania Ruling 
Commission Criticized 


Of 

| he threat which the Pennsylvania- 
New England situation offers to the en- 
tire consolidation plan is, I rejoice to say, | 


unanimously recognized by the Commis- 
sion. Instead of dealing with this threat 
decisively, however, the majority deal with 
it weakly and ineffectually. 


The States of Connecticut, Maine, Mas- | 


sachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
which were officially represented before 
us, proposed that as a condition precedent 
to any approval of the four-system plan, 
we should insist that the stock owned by 


the Pennsylvania and the Pennroad Cor- | 


poration in New England railroads be 
placed in the hands of independent trus- 
tees, until such time as the consolidation 
destinies of these railroads are finally de- 
termined. Such a condition would have 
been effective, and in the interest not 


only of the public but also of the other | 
It was essential, if the four | 


trunk lines. 
systems are to have any semblance of bal- 
ance. 


Instead, the majority issue a warning | 


that no authority to proceed under the 
plan will be granted to the Pennsylvania 


until the New England railroad stock is | 


so trusteed. But there is no urgent reason 
why the Pennsylvania should seek such 
authority. It now controls substantially 
all the important mileage which is allo- 


cated to its system No. 4, including that | 


of the Norfolk & Western, the Wabasii, 
and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 

It is true that its holdings in the Wa- 
bash are threatened by the Clayton Act 
proceeding which we instituted, but 
happens that the Wabash is now in re- 
ceivers’ hands under protection of the 
court and that one of the receivers was, 
when appointed, an operating official of 
the Pennsylvania. I regret that the de- 
cisive action proposed by the New Eng- 
land States has not been taken. 

A similar situation, which the majority 
do not discuss, exists in the case of the 
Van Sweringen system No. 6. After our 


consodidation plan was promulgated in | 
1929, these interests acquired stock con- | 


trol of the Missouri Pacific, around which 
our system No. 18 was built. Thus there 
was created a large zone of influence in 
western territory like that which the 
Pennsylvania has created in New England 
territory. Obviously, like remedies should 
have been applied to the two situations. 
The reasons which dicated the trusteeing 
of the Pennsylvania holding in the New 
Haven and the Boston & Maine also dictate 


the trusteeing of the Missouri Pacific | 


stock now reposing in Van Sweringen 
holding companies. Instead, the latter 
Situation is ignored. 

I come now to the merits of the four 
system plan, apart from these disturbing 
conditions which lie outside the arbitrary 


to be independent | 
}extended into the Sotuh as well as into} 
New England, and that by reason thereof | 


it | 


line which has been carved around east- 
ern territory. One vital defect of the plan, 
in my judgment, is that it is predomi- 
nantly gn east-and-west plan centering 
on New York City. Nov only will all four 
systems serve that port, unlike any other 
port on the Atlantic seaboard, with the 
several routes which now exist, but an es- 
ential feature is that two new routes are 
to be developed. 

So far as the Baltimore & Ohio is con- 
cerned, it clear that its great animating 
purpose is to strengthen its position at 
New York and with the aid of the Reading 
and the Central of New Jersey, both of 
which it is to acquire, it proposes to de- 
velop a new and shorter main-line route to 
New York, passing through the northern 
|portion of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Thereafter, no doubt, its present main line 
from the West through Baltimore and 
Philadelphia will become a secondary main 

line. 

The animating motive of the New York 
Central, in the case of the proposed ac- 
quisition of the Lackawanna, is likewise 
to develop a new and shorter route from 
the West to New York City in connection 
with its present line to Williamsport, Pa. 
| This purpose was voiced very early in our 
consolidation proceedings by its late presi- 
dent, A. H. Smith. 


A few years ago the development of 
these new routes to New York City may 
have seemed desirable to provide for pro- 
spective traffic. But it is questionable 
whether such need now exists or is likely 
to exist for some time to come. Nor is 
this concentration on New York City a 
desirable thing. 

In formulating the consolidation plan, 
the statute directs us to preserve competi- 
tion as fully as possible. The majority in- 
terpret this requirement in a simple and 
Celightful way. They say that it is “evi- 
dent that the competition which the Con- 
gress desires to have preserved is health- 
ful competition, because any other kind of 
competition can not be in the public in- 
terest.” 

If we should find, as many believe, that 
all competition is wasteful and unhealthful 
it. is apparent that we could, under this 
theory, wipe out competition altogether in 
formulating the consolidation plan. The 
majority do not go that far, but content 
themselves with the comforting con- 
clusion that the particular competition 
which the four system plan suppresses is 
unhealthful. 


Says Competition 
Should Be Preserved 


My own view of the statutory require- 
ment is that Congress intended us to pre- 
serve all the competition which then ex- 
isted and which could be preserved if the 
railroads were combined into a “limited 
number of systems.” However that may 
be, it can hardly be doubted that the com- 
petition of other ports with the overgrown 
port of New York is healthful competition, 
both for the country and for New York 
itself, which is likely to fall sick of its own 
size. But instead of encouraging such 
competition, the four system plan dis- 
courages it. 

This is particularly true of Baltimore. 
At the present time that port has two 
railroads with a predominant interest in 
it. One is the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
other is the Western Maryland, which we 
have for the time being rescued from the 
former. Under the four-sysiem plan the 
predominant interest of the Baltimore & 
Ohio will most certaily be transferred to 
New York City, and it is to have the 
Western Maryland for the mere purpose, 
apparently, of improving what is to be- 
come a secondary main line. With this 


route from the lakes to the seaboard, at 
Baltimore. 

The Hampton Roads ports now have 
three railroads, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 


port. The first is now to be cemented 


part of system No. 3, all of which sys- 
tems will be predominantly interested in 
the port of New York. 

Philadelphia is now served by three rail- 


a particularly local interest in that city 
|and tributary territory, and has served as 


did not themselves reach Philadelphia. 


roads, and the Reading is to go to the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which will be pre- 
dominantly interested in New York. 

It may be questioned whether these de- 
velopments will be healthful. One way in 
which the ports of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia could properly be strengthened, 





jin their differentials under New York on 
export and import traffic. 


Special Groups | 
On Utilization of 
Reserves Listed 


Personnel of Committees of 
Bankers and Industrial- 
ists in the 12 Reserve Dis- 
tricts Announced 


The complete personnel of the banker- 





industrialist committees which have been 
formed in each of the 12 Federal reserve 
districts was made public as of July 25 by 
at the New York Federal Reserve Bank 

The first ofthese committees was formed 
at the New York Feedral Reserve Bank 
to translate into industrial and commercial 
activity the bank reserves which the open 
market operations, of the reserve banks 
were building up, according to additional 


information made available at the Treas- 


ury Department. The list of the com- 
mittees follows in full text: 
Boston District 


Chairman.—Carl P. Dennett, vice president, 


Boston Chahber of Commerce, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Thomas Nelson Per- 
kins, attorney at law; Louis E. Kirkstein, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co.; Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, Com- 
missoner of. Agriculture, George H. Clough, 
The Russell Co., 50 State Street; P. A. O’'Con- 
nell, E. T. Slattery Co., 165 Tremont Street; 
Nathaniel F. Ayer, treasuser, Cabot Manu- 
facturing Co., 77 Franklin Street; Frank D. 
Commerford, New England Power Association, 
89 Broad Street; Harry K. Noyes, Noyes-Buick, 
89 Broad Street; Harry E. Noyes, Noyes-Bucik 
Co., 875 Commonwealth Avenue; Philip Stock- 
ton, First National Bank; Walter 8S. Buklin, 
National Shawmut Bank; Wilmot R. Evans, | 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank. | 
New York District 

Chairman—Owen D. Young, chairman, 
General Electric Co.; Mortimer N. Buckner, 
chairman, New York Trust Co.; Floyd L. Car- 
lisle, investment banker; Walter S. Gifford, 
president, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; Charles E. Mitchell, chairman, National 
City Bank; William C. Potter, 
Guaranty Trust Co.; Jackson E. Reynolds 
First National 
president, 


president, 
Sloan Jr., General 


A. A. Tilney, 


diator and Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


Philadelphia District 
Chairman.—George H. Houston, president, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; W. W. Atterbury, 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; Arthur 
C. Dorrance, president, Campbell Soup Co.; 
Irenee du Pont, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; Edward Hopkinson, 
Drexel & Co.; William A. Law, president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Howard A. Loeb, 
chairman, Tradesmens National Bank & Trust 
Co.; George H. Lorimer, editor, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; Benjamin Rush, president, Insur- 
ance Company of North America; Burton C. 
Simon, operative builder; Herbert J. Tily 
Strawbridge & Clothier; 
mann, president, United Gas Improyement Co 


Cleveland District 


Chairman.—L. B. Williams, Hayden, Miller 


& Co.; H. G. Dalton, Pickands Mather & Co.; 


J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Harris Creech, president, Cleveland Trust Co.; 
W. M. Baldwin, president, Union Trust Co., 


Cleveland. 


M. McEldowney, president, Union Trust Co.; 
Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.; Howard Heinz, | 
president, H. J. Heinz Co.; E. T. Weir, chair-| 


A. W. Robertson, chairman, 


man, National Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


William Cooper Procter, chairman, Procter 


& Gamble Co.; George D. Crabbs, president 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co.; E. W. 
wards, 
-. Jd. vis, chairman, First National Bank, 
Cincinnati. 


H. 8. Firestone, chairman, Firestone Tire & 


Rubber Co., Akron. 


George M. Verity, chairman, American Roll- 


ing Mill Co., Middletown. 
Richmond District 
Chairman.—Edwin C. Graham, 
National Electrical Supply Co., 
ton, D. C. 


president 





into system No. 6, the second into sys-| 
tem No. 4, and the third is to become a/| National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
The New Leader, 


| 


transfer all hope is lost of an independent} Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N 


Vice chairman.—C. A. Cannon, president 
Robert V. Fleming, president Riggs 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 
A. H. Post, president, Mercantile Trust Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Charles M. Cohn, vice president, 


tional Bank, Norfolk, Va. 


J. M. Miller Jr., president, First & Merchants 


J. S. Bryan, 
Richmond, Va. 


publisher, 


E. Edwin Michael, president, Virginia Bridge 


| & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 


| 


H. R. Lewis, vice president, Kanawha Bank- 
roads, one of which, the Reading, has had |ing & Trust Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
John M. Crawford, Parkersburg Rig and Reel 


Co., Parkersburg, W. Va 
M. Victor, 


| Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


|; committee, First Nation 
Thomas R., Preston, president, Hamilton Na- 


in my opinion, would be by an increase | 


But under the | 


four-system plan there will be no railroad | 


| whose interest it will be to accomplish 
such a result. 


North and South Traffic 
Declared Subordinated 


this undue concentration on the port of 
New York, also subordinates the noyth- 
and-south movement of traffic. It is pri- 
marily an east-and-west plan. As orig- 


| tration of southern lines into the east- 


boundaries the greatest industrial and 
consuming district in the United States. 


sole exception. 

_Our consolidation plan should be de- 
|signed to accommodate and promote the 
interests of the whole country. We are 
not making a plan for eastern territory 
‘alone. Considered from that standpoint, 
I believe it both desirable and feasible to 
extend more encouragement and stimula- 
| tion to traffic having a general north-and- 
south tendency. In this connection I 


The four-system plan, in addition to| 


inally formulated, it permitted no pene- | 


ern territory, which includes within its| 





who believe that the Virginia lines should 


and-west systems. It would be preferable 
to tie them in, to some extent at least, 
with one or more southern systems. 

In an opinion of partial concurrence in 


522, 551-561, I outlined a consolidation 


believed to be preferable to that which 
was adopted, giving reasons in detail. I 
}am still of the view that in general this 
substitute plan more nearly meets the| 
real needs of the situation than any other | 
and that it could be accomplished with 
the aid of proceedings under the Clayton 
Act, and if our hands were strengthened | 
by Congress through the medium of legis- 
|lation which we have recommended. 
Doubtless this substitute plan might be 
changed to advantage in certain respects, 
but those changes could be determined 
upon with greater wisdom after the coun-| 


crisis. 


zation into a much stronger system. 


| Suggested, conditions are not now favorable | 


|plan of alignment for the roads in East~ | 
ern territory. 





. 


agree, and have always agreed, with those | 


| terests. 


Atlanta District 
Chairman.—George S. 
try, Atlanta, Ga. 


Robert E. Maddox, chairman, 


tional Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Paul N. Davis, president, American National 


Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
R. 8S. Hecht, president, 
Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


Crawford Johnson, president, Coco-Cola Bot- 


tling Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Ben S. Read, president, Southern Bell Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mills B. Lane, chairman of board, Citizens 


& Southern National Bank, Savannah, Ga. 

W. R. McQuaid, president, Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Edgar Stern, cotton merchant, 
leans, La. 

Wallace Rodgers, lumber, Laurel, Miss. 

I. C. Persons, president, First National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Chicago District 

Chairman—Sewell L. Avery, president, 
gomery Ward & Co.; George A. Rainey, vice 
president and treasurer, International Har- 
vester Co.; Gen. Robert E. Wood, president, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; John Stuart, president, 


1 | Quaker Oats Co.; Daniel F. Kelley, president, 
The outcry against this led to an aban- | 


donment of this phase of the plan, so far | 
as the Monon is concerned; but that is the | 


The Fair; Fred W. Sargent, president, The 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co.; George 





other criticisms, but I shall not under- 
take any detailed discussions. 
and 
that is the extent to which various rail- 
roads are to be given a divided ownership. 


| Such division of responsibility usually pro- 
it may at) 
times be justified for strictly bridge or| 


duces poor results, although 


terminal lines. 
The Delaware & Hudson and the Le- 


high & New England, however, are not! 


: | Strictly bridge lines, for they both orig-| 
not be tied into the more strictly east- | ; , 


inate a very large volume of anthracite 


}coal and other important traffic. 


The proposal to divide the ownership 
of these railroads among the four sys- 


c 1 ‘ |tems, each one of which will originate 
onsolidation of Railroads, 159 I. C. C.|anthracite coal traffic on its solely owned 
| lines, would have peculiarly unfortunate | 
plan for eastern territory which I then| 


results. There would be no incentive to 
develop traffic in which each of these 


systems would have only a 25 per cent! 


interest, in competition with traffic in 


which they would have 100 per cent in-| 
The majority have avoided this| 


undesirable situation for the time being 
in the case of the Delaware & Hudson, 


but not in the case of the Lehigh & New| 


England. 


In closing I desire to say that I have | 
| approached this consolidation plan mat-/| 
jter from the standpoint of the existing | 


statute and the duties which Congress 
had laid upon us therein. The railroad 


try passes through the present economic! situation is now in a state of transition, 
The Wabash is now in receivers’ | and future wise policies with respect 
hands and can be converted by freorgani-! the railroads are not yet wholly clear. 


to 
It 


It} is not at all impossible that a policy may 
has always suffered from its financial| prove desirable 


structure. There are other roads in East-| which will involve a greater restriction | Senpees 
ern territory which may be strengthened! of competition among railroads than the| 
| by @ similar process. ‘As has already been|law now contemplates, but not, in my 


in the public interest 


judgment, along the lines of the four- 


|to the determination of any permanent| system plan. 


I am authorized to say that Commis- 
sioner McManamy joins in this expression 


The four-system plan is open to many|of opinion. 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business July 21, 1932 
Made Public July 23, 1932 


GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 


Income tax .......++. Sedsdeuess $11,084,223.68  $16,098,154.19 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 29,263,959.84 


This Month 


Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Railroad securities . 
All others 


40.348,183.52 
12,286,153.13 


4,409.72 
125,126.86 


Corresponding 
Period Last 


benim yom 
Year 


Period Fisca 


Fiscal Year 
1933 Year 1932 


$11,084,223.68 
29,263,959.84 


~~ 40,348,183.52 
12,286,153.13 


$16,098,154.19 
34,781,327.10 


50,879,481.29 
22,491,189.70 | 


34,781,327.10 


50,879,481.29 
22,491,189.70 


10,438.55 
138,126.72 


4,409.72 
125,126.86 


10,438.55 


Panama Canal tolls, 
Other miscellaneous .. 


Expenditures: 
General 
Public debt— 

Interest 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs 


773,938.89 
4,669,343.46 


eeeeeeceecons eeeeeseeees $58,207,155.58 


ee eteeeseeevescees + $159,877 867.72 
10,829,641.78 
565,553.18 


Internal revenue .. 
Postal deficiency ... 
Panama Canal 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 


Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


4,290,100.41 
5,078,597.56 
681,077.80 
2,434,342.05 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 100,000,000.00 
20,850,000.00 

416,000.00 
2,205,427.32 


138,126.72 
1,334,581.76 
5,070,645.72 


$79,924,463.74 


1,334,581.76 
5,070,645.72 


$79,924,463.74 


773,938.89 
4,669,343.46 


$58,207,155.58 


$181,845,019.11 
9,199,807.53 


999,172.88 
3,911,604.12 


775,149.42 
15,610,162.92 


20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 
2,757,853.87 


$159,877 ,867.72 
10,829,641.78 


565,553.18 
4,290,100.41 
5,078,597.56 

681,077.80 
2,424,342.05 

100,000,000.00 
20,850,000.00 

416,000.00 
2,205,427.32 


$181,845,019.11 
9,199,807.33 


999,172.38 
3,911,604.12 


775,149.42 
15,610,162.92 


20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 
2,757,853.87 


Excess of expenditures 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 


Applicable to public debt retire- 
ts— 


Expenditures: 
ther ..«. 


Total .... 


Excess of receiptS ......eseeseseess 


Excess of expenditures .......+.++ 
- 


$307 ,228,607.82 
$249,021,452.24 


$997,798.91 
Ceeeeeevecereees $997,798.91 


soescescesees *$1,148,813.62 
eecccccccccccccevecs *$1,148,813.62 
$2,146,612.52 


president, 


Bank; Alfred P. 
Motors Co.; 
Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard Oil Co.; 
chairmn, Bankers Trust Co.; 
Albert H. Wiggin, chairman, Chase National 
Bank; C. M. Woolley, chairman, American Ra- 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts 

Total special fund receipts .. 


Total special fund expenditures... 


$58,207,155.58 
. 997,798.9 


$59,204,954.49 


Total general fund expenditures. .$307,228,607.82 
*1,148,813.62 


$236,163,769.65 
$156,239,305.91 


$236,163,769.65 
$156,239,305.91 


$307,228,607.82 
$249,021,452.24 


- 


$1,571,275.57 
$1,571,275.57 


$997,798.91 


$997,798.91 


$1,571,275.57 | 
Sl 
$1,571,275.57 


$1,580,974.00 
$1,580,974.00 


*$1,148,813.62 

*$1,148,813,62 
~~ $2,146,612.53 
BMON4 .. i csstheves 


$1,580,974.00 
$1,580,974.C0 


9,698.43 | 


$58,207,155.58 
997,798.91 


$59,204,954.49 


$307,228,607.82 
*1,148,813.62 


$79,924 463.74 
1 1,571,275.57 


$81,495,739.31 


$236,163,769.65 
1.580,974.00 


$79,924,463.74 
1,571,275.57 


$81,495,739.31 


$236,163,769.65 
1,580,974.00 


ba Nes'cbov ee beveeeeeeeee ses + +$306,079,794.20 
Excess of expenditures ......... + «+ $246,874,839.71 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 
District of Columbia 
Government life insurance 


$959,132.99 
7,939,716.60 
2,893,017.30 


John E. Zimmer- 


Ed- 
resident, Fifth Third Union Trust Co.;|yinois Bank & Trust Co.; 


Washing- 
‘National 


Consoli- 
the Norfolk & Western, and the Virginian, | dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Bal- 


i , timore, Md. 
which directly serve no other seaboard Robert P. Beaman, president, Norfolk Na- 


7 : . 4 resident, Union National | 
|@ connecting line for other railroads which | Bank, Charlotte, Nc. 


me L. M. Wiggins, vice president, Bank of 
Now that port i - | Hartsville, Hartsvile, S. C. 
port is to have only two rail | James C. Self, president, Greenwood Cotton 


Harris, Cotton Indus- 


executive 
a} Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hibernia Bank & 


New Or- 


Mont- 


One other | 
|general criticism deserves mention, 


meee: 

overnment life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc 

. Investments 


Excess of receipts or credits....... 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


States are charged against the amount to be 


trict under trust funds. 


M. Reynolds, chairman of board, Contiental 
M. A. Traylor, 
*| president, First National Bank; Albert W. Har- 
ris, chairman of board, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank; Philip R. Clarke, president, Central 
Republic Bank & Trust Co.; Solomon A. Smith, 
president Northern Trust Co. 


St. Louis District 


Chairman—J. W. Harris, president, Harris- 
Polk Hat Co.; A. L. Shapleigh, Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Co.; F. C. Rand, International Shoe 
Co.; E. D. Nims, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; Ernest W. Stix, president, Rice 
Stix D. G. Co.; J. G. Lonsdale, president, Mer- 
canttile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co.; Frank 
O. Watts, chairman of board, First National 
Bank; Sidney aestre, president, Missisi- 
sippi Valley Trust Co.; Tom K. Smith, presi- 
dent, Boatmen’s National Bank, St. ouis, Mo. 

W. R. Cole, president, Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., Louisvile, Ky.; Paul Dillard, Dillard 
& Coffin Co., Memphis, Tenn.; W. B. Plunk- 
ett, Plunkett-Jarell Grocer Co., Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


Minneapolis District 

Chairman.—George D. Dayton, . president, 
The Dayton Co.; E. L. Carpenter, president, 
Shevlin Carpenter & Clarke Co.; F. B. Wells, 
vice president, F. H. Peavey & Co.; W. A. 
Eggleliton, vice president, David C. Bell In- 
vestment Co., A. F. Pillsbury, treasurer, Pills- 
bury Fuor Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. P. Clark, president, West Publishing 


and Marine Insurance OCo.; E. E. Weyerhauser, 
president Weyerhaeuer Sales Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; 8S. W. Dittenhofer, vice president, 
Hahn Department Stores (Inc.), St. Paul, 
Minn. 

C. T. Jaffray, president, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Charles Donnelly, president, Northern Pacific 
Railway Co.; W. P. Kenhey, president, Great 
Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

E. W. Decker, president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank; L. E. Wakefield, president, First 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. C. Lilly, president National Bank; Otto 
Bremer, chairman of board, American National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

T. F. Wallace, president, Farmers & Me- 
chanics Savings Bank; W. C. McFarlane, 
president, Minneapolis Moline Power Imple- 
|ment, Co., Mineapolis, Minn. 

Kansas City District 

Chairman— Joseph F. Porter, president, 
Saeete City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, 

0.5 
Railroad Co., Omaha, Nebr.; W. T. Kemper, 
| banker and investor, Kansas City, Mo.; ill- 


Eight hundred and eight banks sus- 
pended in the United States during the 
first six months of 1932 compared with 687 


during the same period of last year, and 
|the aggregate of deposits involved has 
been larger this year than last, according 
‘to statistics made available as of July 25 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

In June the number of suspensions ad- 
vanced to 144 from 80 in May, but in July 
the total has receded again, and through 
July 12 only 50 banks had suspended, ac- 
cording to additional information fur- 
nished at the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

A total of $524,354,000 in deposits has 
{been involved in the bank suspensions 
during the first half of the year, accord- 
ing to the Federal reserve records. Of this 





_ 


All a- 
banks tional St 
June, 1932: 
Boston 
New York . 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland .. 
Richmond 
Atlanta .. 
Chicago 
St. Louis .. 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
San Francisco 





SER wONOKRe eS: Me 


| January-June, 1932: 
|” Boston 
New York .. 
Philadelphia .. 


Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
| Minneapolis .. 
| Kansas City .. 
| Dallas 

San Francisco 
| Total 


se eeeneeneeeerees 


$1,204,199.83 
3,138,198.48 
4,066,054.60 


$8,408,452.91 
$3,383,413.98 


Co.; F. R. Bigelow, president, St. Paul Fire | 


Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific | 


Bank Suspensions re Last Six Months 
Increased 121 to 808 Over Year Ago 


Number————, 
-~Members—, Non- 


$237,744,743.65 
$156,249,004.34 


$306,079,794.20 
$246,874,839.71 


$237,744,743.65 
$156,249,004.34 


$762,896.55 
8,036,486.34 
526,021.52 


$9,325,404.41 


$959,132.99 
7,939,716.60 
2,893,017.30 


$11,791,866.89 


$762,896.55 
8,036,486.34 
526,021.52 


$9,325,404.41 


$1,983,179.38 
2,143.356.05 
715,970.46 


~$4,842,505.89 


$1,204,199.83 
3,138,198.48 
4,066,054.00 


$8,408,452.91 


$1,983,179.38 
2,143,356.05 
715,970.46 


$4,842,505.39 





$4,482,898.52 $3,383,413.98 $4,482,898.52 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 


advanced from the general fund until the au- 


thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
For total expenditures the items for District of Colymbia under 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


iam L. Petrikin, chairman, Great Western 
Sugar Co., Denver, Colo.; Waite Phillips, 
chairman of board, First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla.; J. C. Nichols, J. C. 
Nichols -Cos., Kansas City, Mo.; H. K. Linds- 
ley, president, Farmers & Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Co., Wichita, Kans. 

—- Mann, president, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kansas City; Thad. L. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, Kansas Flour Mills Co.; Herbert F. Hall, 
grain man and investor; George R. Collett, 
president, Kansas City Stock Yards Co.; Mike 
J. Healey, vice president, John Deere Plow 
Co.; W. S. McLucas, chairman of board, Com- 
merce Trust Co.; E. F. Swinney, chairman of 
board, First National Bank; George R. Hovey, 
president, Interstate National Bank, Kansas 
| City, Mo. 
| Frank P. Johnson, president, First National 
|Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Milton Tootle Jr., president, Tootle-Lacy Na- 
| tional Bank, St. Joseph, Mo.; Dr. F. D. Far- 
rell, president, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kans.; C. Q. Chandler, chair- 
man, First National Bank, Wichita, Kans. 

Dallas District 

Chairman—Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
Nathan Adams, president, First National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex.; F. F. Florence, president, Re- 
public National Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, 
| Tex.; R. L. Thornton, president, Mercantile 
| Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, Tex.; J. G. Wilkin- 
| son, chairman of board, Continental National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex.; F. M. Law, president, 
First National Bank, Houston, Tex.; Walter P. 
Napier, president, Alamo National Bank, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Arthur L. Kramer, president, 
A. Harris & Co., Dallas, Tex.; B. L. Anderson, 
Neil P. Anderson & Co., cotton merchants, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; H. O. Wooten, president, H. 
O. Wooten Grocery Co., Abilene, Tex.; H. L. 
Kokernot, livestock, San Antonio, Tex.; W. S. 
Farrish, president, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
| Houston, Tex. 


| San Francisco District 

| Chairman — K. . Kingsbury, president, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, 
Calif.; A. F. Hockenbeamer, president, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Paul 
Shoup, president, Southern Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Frank B. Anderson, chair- 
man of board, Bank of California, N. A., San 
Francisco, Calif.; F. L. Lipman, president, 
Wells-Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; C. C. Teague, president, 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; John G. Bullock, president, Bul- 
lock’s (Inc.), Los Angeles, Calif.; Frank Ran- 
some, president, Eastern & Western Lumber 
Co.; Portland, Oreg.; Downie D. Muir Jr., vice 
president and general manager, United States 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. Salt Lake 
City, Utah; O. D. Fisher, president, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 








|sum, however, $102,520,000 has been re- 
| stored by the reopening of 162 of the 808 
suspended banks. Additional information 
made available follows: | 


June reported a higher number of bank | 
suspensions, 144, than any month since 
January, the last month preceding the or- | 
ganization of the Reconstruction Finance | 
'Corporation, Fifteen banks reopened in | 
June, however. The suspensions involved | 
| $159,579,000 in deposits and the reopen- 
| ings $9,004,000, | 


The Chicago Federal reserve area 
| showed the largest number of suspensions 
| during June, 53, and Illinois, the northern 
| part of which is in the Chicago area, led | 
|the list of States with a total of 49. A 
| table showing suspensions by Federal re- 
| Serve districts, for June and for the pe- 
riod January-June, is appended: 


-~Deposits (in thousands of dollars)—, 
alt Members——, Non- 


Na- mem- | 
banks tional State bers 


mem- 
ate bers 


2,850 
8,309 


1,172 


12,936 | 


x | _ * 
A) ORK Cos IO eure 


Bus 1 


5| China 


“China 


| Japan 





STATE BANKING 


President Asked © 
To Hasten Action . 
For Home Loans 


New Bank System Could Be 
Operating Within Three 
Months, Senator Watson 
Says After Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


I so informed the President. I think that 
eight banks, which is the minimum re- 


quired by the law, will be sufficient with 
which to start operation. The other four 
can be added whenever occasion requires.” 
Senator Watson recalled that organiza- 
tion work for the Federal Reserve System 
required 14 months, while it took only 
six months time in Which to get the 
Federal Farm Loan System in operation. 
He suggested that, with ground work for 
organization of such a structure 
laid, as a resuit of experience with the 
other two Federal agencies, organization of 
the Home Loan System should not be 
attended with quite as many problems and 
therefore less time would be required. 
_“I urged upon the President the neces- 
sity for getting the System in early opera- 
tion,” Senator Watson explained, “because 
I know of the dire neea for aid in moat 
sections of the country. It is my convic- 
tion that not only building and loan as- 
sociations but savings banks and insurance 
companies as well will waste no time in 
acquiring stock of the banks and qualify- 
ing themselves for membership. It will 
enable them to discount mortgage paper 
and provide them with liquid assets to 


relieve the strain under which they are- 
working now. 


Predicts Far-reaching Effects 


“The effects will be far-reaching. One 
does not need imagination to see how it 
will work. Building and loan associations 
everywhere are trying to avoid fore- 
closures, but they have had to take prop- 
erty in many instances in order to obtain 
money by selling it. ' 

“The property now is hard to sell, so 
they won't take it if there is any way by 
which it can be avoided. The home loan 
banks will rediscount their paper up to 
40 per cent of the appraised value, and 
that will release a lot of cash to them 
that they are not now able to obtain.” 

Senator Watson remarked that he 
thought the 40 per cent limitation was 
too low. It could be 50 or 60 per cent, 
in his opinion, and still constitute safe 
security behind the obligations which the 
System banks will sell to obtain funds 
for loaning. He pointed out, however, 
that liberal appraisals may overcome the 
limitation to some extent, but he added 
that the character of the appraisals to 
be made obviously is more or less of a 
lecal question. ’ 

Appraisal Basis Considered 

In this connection, Senator Watson 
suggested that it might be entirely proper 
to loan up to 75 per cent on a residence 
in a section of a city that is improving 
as a residential area, whereas.a 50 per 
cent loan in a section upon which industry 
is encroaching might be considered a bad 
risk as a long term loan. Thus, he pointed 
out, the basis of appraisals must be de- 
termined rather broadly on the conditions 
in the city or town wher the loan is made. 

The elimination of the so-called La- 
Guardia amendment from the legislation 
before it was finally enacted was regarded 
by the Indiana Senator as having made 
it possible for the system to succeed. 

The provision, offered in the House by 
Representative LaGuarda (Rép.), of New 
York, would have fixed a limitation on the 
amount of interest to be charged on mort- 
gage loans. It was so modified in the 
course of negotiations between the Hosue 
and Senate and on the Senate floor that 
Senator Watson said it could be conside 
ered as no longer in the bill. 


Currency Expansion Discussed 


“But if that amendment had stayed in,” 
he added, “the system could not have op- 
erated in 23 States. That would be enough 
to wreck it, however successful it may be 
elsewhere.” 

_Senator Watson said he was “not enthu- 

Siastic” about the Glass-Borah amend- 
ment, authorizing expansion of national 
bank note currency of about $995,000,000 
over the present total of about $690,- 
000,000. He felt, however, that it is un- 
likely to do harm because of the fact 
there may not be a great number of banks 
take advantage of it. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Supertri- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Citizens 
Trust Company, Adams, and Farmers National 
Bank, same place, merger agreement under 
title of Citizens & Farmers Trust Company, 
approved. 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to Individual accounts, as re- 
porees to the Federal Reserve Board by 
anks in leading cities for the week ended 
July 20, aggregated $6,266,000,000 or 2 per 
cent above the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week and 31 per cent below the 


total for the corresponding week of last 
year. 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $5,762,- 
000,000, as compared with $5,663,000,000 
for the preceding week and $8,480,000,000 
the week ending July 22 of last year.— 
(Federal Reserve Board.) nf 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 23 


New York, July 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (scnilling) +++ 13.9670 
Belgium (belga) .... - 13. 
Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechosivakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound, sterling) 
Finiand (markka) 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) ... 
Greece (drachma) 
Hollaud (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) ... 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) . 

Polana (zloty) .. 
Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krone) 


3 | Switzerland (tranc) 


Yugoslavia (dinar) 
(Chetoo tael) 
(ankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) ...« 
(Lientsin tael) 
(diongkong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar) 
‘ientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
(Yuan dollar) 
(vupee) 

(yen 

Singapore ( 

Canada (dollar) 


China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
India 


| Cuba (peso) 


14,732 
142,116 





524,354 337,756 | 


Mcxico (peso) ......... 
Newioundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

razil (milreis) 
Chile. (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) ... a 
COlOMDHIA (POSO) eeseseeteceeeeeeeece 
























































INDEX SERVICE 


“ Daily Index on Page 2, Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 
separately after March of each year. Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 
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| Enforcement of Food Laws 


in Pennsylvania 
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Improvement in Standard of Business Prac- 
tices and in Purity of Products Sold in Com- 
monwealth Is Noted 





By DR. JAMES W. KELLOGG 


i ; -Chief Chemist, Bureau of Foods and Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
Director-Chie} Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


PERSISTENT and painstaking fight 
A against impure and mislabeled foods and 

dishonest business practices, has been 
waged in Pennsylvania for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. During this period, thou- 
sands of prosecutions have been successfully 
terminated in the courts against unscrupu- 
lous parties who perpetrated fraud and de- 
ception of the most dangerous consequences 
to both the physical and economic well-being 
of producers and consumers alike. ; 

Each year witnesses improvement in the 
general quality of food products placed be- 
fore the consumer and in the general stand- 
ard of business practices, but each year also 
brings with it new schemes for getting 
around certain legal provisions, new attempts 

. to disregard the law deliberately, and new 
problems arising from the more complicated 
present-day methods of food manufacturing 
and distribution, and the resulting changes 

viewpoints. ; 
es 1931 the food agents in their re- 
spective inspection districts selected 11,240 
samples of general and special foods and 5,- 
448 agricultural products, totaling 16,688, 
which were submitted to the food chemists 
and chemical laboratory for analyses. of 
the total number of foods examined, 8.9 per 
cent resulted in prosecutions for violations 
of the several laws. This proportion is low 
and, no doubt, would have been much lower 
were it not for the fact that many of the 
cases were the direct result of suspected vio- 
lation. There were 1,045 food prosecutions 
terminated. These figures show that the 
general character of foods sold throughout 
the State are of high quality and remark- 
ably free from adulteration and misbranding. 

The prosecutions included 260 under the 
general food law, largely bakery products 
artificially colored and misbranded, fruits 
containing preservatives, adulterated olive 
oil, catsup containing excessive spoiled mate- 
rial and a number of foods improperly 
branded. In an attempt to control the sale 
of eggs approximately 700 purchases of eggs 
sold as fresh eggs were made and 176 prose- 
cutions ordered. When it is realized that 
over 5,000,000 dozen eggs are sold annually 
in the Philadelphia district alone, some idea 
of the problem of controlling the sale of this 
one food product will be appreciated. There 
were 1,511 samples of milk purchased, result- 
ing in 59 prosecutions for deficiencies in fat 
and total solids, 530 samples of cream ex- 
amined, resulting in 10 prosecutions for defi- 
ciencies. Under the ice cream law 385 sam- 
ples were purchased, of which 31 were un- 
lawful. 

+ + 

During 1931, 10,484 licenses and permits 
were issued to oleomargarine dealers, manu- 
facturers of feeding stuffs, fertilizers, lime 
products, insecticides and for the operation 
of milk plants, bottling plants, egg-opening 
establishments and cold storage warehouses. 
The amount of moneys received in payment 
of these licenses in 1931 amounted to $619,- 
923.90, which was about $180,000 less than 
for 1930, the decrease being due largely to 
1,841 fewer oleomargarine licenses being is- 
sued. The amount of fines received for vio- 
lation of the several laws in 1931 totaled 
$33,532, being slightly in excess of that ob- 
tained for 1930. 

The total receipts for 1931 amounted to 
$654,235.90, compared with $832,015.30 in 1930. 
The moneys expended tor operating expenses 
of the Bureau during 1931 from the total 
allotment of the current biennium of $345,- 
000 was $179,133.40, showing that $475,102.50 
was received and transmitted to the State 
Treasurer in excess of the operating ex- 
penses of the Bureau. ; 

Milk and cream dealers’ permits were is- 
sued to 1,209 milk plants, ice cream factories, 
cheese factories and _ receiving stations 
throughout the State in 1931. In addition, 
milk testers’ licenses were issued to 1,159 
persons, and milk weighers’ and samplers’ 
licenses to 557 persons. The three dairy ex- 
perts assigned to this inspection work were, 
in so far as possible, in close touch with the 
activities of these plants and made 1,048 
inspections and investigations. They also 
investigated 142 complaints, gave examina- 
tions in proficiency to 215 testers and 110 
weighers and samplers, to whom certificates 
were issued. These dairy experts tested 3,- 
904 composite samples and 417 fresh samples 
in connection with checking on the methods 
of testing employed in several of the plants. 





Farm Accounting 
at State Hospital 
in Illinois 


Rodney H. Brandon 
Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of 

Illinois 
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AAKING advantage of the outstanding 
T ability as an expert accountant of a 

patient in one of the farm colonies at the 
Jacksonville State hospital a system of farm 
accounting has been inaugurated at that 
institution which enables it at all times to 
know exactly the financial status of all the 
various activities. All the books and profit 
and loss statements are accurate and com- 
plete in every detail. 

The. Jacksonville hospital operates a num- 
ber of farms under leases. In this account- 
ing system, each farm and each department 
is.set up as a separate unit. All paid labor, 
feed and materials used on the farm are 
charged against the operation, and credit is 
given for all commodities produced. No 
charge, of course, is made for patient labor, 
that being considered a portion of their treat- 
ment. 

As an examplé¢ of the detail into which this 
accounting system goes, hogs in different 
stages of their development are carried on 
three different farms. When hogs at the 
proper age are transferred from one farm to 
another, one farm is given credit for the 
hogs moved and the other charged with the 
hogs at the weight on the date of transfer. 
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As a result of these activities, 29 prose- 
cutions were made under the milk testing 
law, which resulted in $1,082 in fines being 
paid. Many of the plants where shortages 
were found made rebates to the purchasers 
and during the year these rebates amounted 
to a total of $3,717.76. Because of failure to 
meet the requirements, a number of licenses 
and permits were revoked. 

In carrying into effect the provisions of 
the bottling law, the nonalcoholic drinks law 
and the Sanitary Bottling Act, all of which 
are designed to control the bottling of bever- 
ages, the four special agents assigned to this 
work have been especially active. In addi- 
tion to the plant inspection, efforts were 
made to supervise the sale of soft drinks at 
carnivals, county fairs, circuses and roadside 
booths. Beverage licenses were issued during 
1931 to 846 plants and the beverage agents 
made 4,484 inspections and investigations, 
obtained 524 samples, including caustic alkali 
solutions in bottle-washing machines, and 
made 473 investigations of complaints. There 
were 101 prosecutions instituted for failure 
to meet the requirements, which included 
misbranded bottled beverages, operating 
without permits, improper labeling of bulk 
drinks and deficient strength of caustic 
washing solutions and the fines obtained as 
@ result of these actions amounted to $2,000. 
The sanitary conditions of the bottling 
plants have shown improvement. On the 
whole it may be reported that the work in 
connection with the enforcement of these 
beverage laws has been effective in protect- 
ing the public health. 


+ + 

In an effort to prevent the unlawful sale 
of adulterated butter, especially in the Phila- 
delphia district, 1,162 samples of butter were 
purchased, 240 representing so-called sweet 
butter. Of this number 147 were found to 
be adulterated with excess water and defi- 
cient in butterfat, quite a number of these 
sweet butters meeting the butterfat standard 
but carrying excess water. Prosecutions were 
immediately ordered against the dealers and 
the fines received totaled $5,100. 

In an effort to control the sale of sausages, 
905 samples of this food were purchased, 74 
resulting in prosecutions for the use of either 
cereals or containing sulphites as a preserva- 
tive. The amount of.fines received in these 
cases totaled $5,500. Attempts to sell beef 
sausage in Blair County resulted in prompt 
action against the defendant, the case being 
tried by a jury and a verdict of guilty ren- 
dered, thus supporting the Bureau’s action 
in preventing this form of misrepresentation. 

The unlawful sale of oleomargarine for 
pure butter was discovered in Harrisburg and 
prompt action taken, which resulted in fines 
and costs being paid. The oleomargarine 
was artificially coiored and the cartons 
labeled “Pure Creamery Butter.” The ship- 
ments came from New York City and the 
United States Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was promptly notified. Through their 
cooperation, the cases on hand in the Har- 
risburg warehouse were seized and prose- 
cution was brought by the National authori- 
ties against the offenders in New York City, 
which finally resulted in penitentiary sen- 
tences for the persons adjudged guilty be- 
fore the Federal court. This prompt action 
on the part of the Department and the Na- 
tional authorities prevented what appeared 
to be widespread attempts to sell oleomar- 
garine for butter throughout Pennsylvania 
and other eastern States. 

An investigation of a milk company in 
York County revealed that artificial colors 
were being used to enhance the value of the 
milk sold and as a result of prompt action 
this fraudulent practice was discontinued. 

In cooperation with the National food and 
drug authorities, 56 cans of misbranded salad 
oil were confiscated in Harrisburg, which was 
being fraudulently sold as olive oil. The 
product was taken off the market. 

+ + 


A campaign was undertaken to prevent 
the unlawful sale of adulterated vinegar, 
largely in the western district. This vinegar 
was composed of acetic acid, apple products 
waste and poor quality cidar vinegar and 
several prosecutions were instituted, result- 
ing in payment of $600 in fines and costs. 
With the cooperation of the National offi- 
cials, the activities of the manufacturing 
plant in New York State were investigated 
and action taken by them directly against 
the guilty operators. These several actions 
were effective in stopping the sale of this 
fraudulent vinegar. 

Under the provisions of the amendment to 
the ice cream law, making it unlawful for 
one manufacturer to use equipment belong- 
ing to another manufacturer, 17 prosecu- 
tions were instituted and successfully termi- 
nated in the Philadelphia district, which 
were effective in breaking up this unlawful 
practice in the eastern district. 

A truckload of stale eggs, being offered for 
sale as fresh eggs, was apprehended in the 
Wilkes-Barre district and prompt action pre- 
vented further unlawful sales. 

In the Erie district it was discovered that 
cold storage turkeys, not marked as such, 
were being sold as fresh killed turkeys and 
as a result of the action taken to prevent 
this type of misrepresentation, the practice 
was discontinued and 17 turkeys, which were 
unfit for food, were denatured with kerosene 
and destroyed. 

In cooperation with the city health au- 
thorities of Wilkes-Barre, the unlawful stor- 
age of fish in a cold storage warehouse was 
discovered and 138 boxes of decomposed fish, 
originally valued at $3,500, was conveyed to 
the city dumps and burned, thus preventing 
the unlawful sale of fish unwholesome and 
unfit for food. 

As a result of the foregoing activities and 
the many conferences and accepted revised 
methods of procedure, marked progress was 
made in preventing unlawful sales during 
1931, 

The business depression has resulted in 
the Bureau of Foods and Chemistry being 
called upon to increase greatly the investi- 
gational and analytical phases of its work. 
A general revision of labels and advertising 
matter by commercial firms in the interest 
of economy, has brought the Bureau a flood 
of additional activities. 
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commodity industries. 


cotton is the most valuable farm 

crop of the United States. As is the 
case with the former, cotton is also sub- 
ject to attack of insects of both native 
and foreign origin. The relationship of 
the Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration to the cotton industry con- 
sists (1) in guarding against the entry 
of insect pests with imported cotton, and 
(2) in preventing or retarding the 
spread, and in some instances the eradi- 
cation, of cotton insects having a limited 
distribution in the United States. 


++ + 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
United States grows well over one-half 
of the total cotton lint produced in the 
world, ginned cotton and cotton-mill 
waste have been imported during the 
last 10 years to an average in excess of 
400,000 bales annually. Perhaps the most 
destructive cotton insect is the pest 
known as the pink bollworm (Pectino- 
phora gossypiella Saunders). India is 
probably the original home of this in- 
sect. The adult is a small moth of a 
dark-brown color. The damage is done 
by the worm or larva, which has a 
pinkish color. Many bolls are entirely 
destroyed, and the lint from partially- 
destroyed bolls is short, hard,-and kinky. 
The crop of seed is correspondingly re- 
duced and that obtained is of light 
weight and poor grade. The partly- 
grown larvae live in the cottonseed and 
are thus readily transported from one 
country to another. The high reputa- 
tion of Egyptian cotton on account of 
ifs long staple caused a great demand 
for Egyptian cottonseed, and shipments 
of such seed are largely responsible for 
the sprea*and general establishment of 
the pink bllworm in all the principal 
cotton-producing countries of the world 
except the United States. 


Reports of the depredations of the 
pink bollworm in Egypt began to reach 
the Department of Agriculture in 1913. 
The Department had a full realization 
of the menace of this insect to the cot- 
ton cultures of this country, and within 
a year after the passage of the Plant 
Quarantine Act in 1912, the Secretary 
of Agriculture promulgated a quarantine 
forbidding the importation of cotton- 
seed and cottonseed hulls from all for- 
eign countries and localities except the 
locality of the Imperial Valley in the 

tate of Lower California, Mexico. 
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Nott to corn in economic importance, 


The situation was greatly complicated 
by the discovery in 1914 that, owing to 
imperfect ginning, an average of about 
215 cottonseed remained in a bale of 
Egyptian cotton, many thousand bales 
of which were being imported annually. 
This led to the issuance by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of an order effective 
July 1, 1915, bringing the entry of for- 
eign cotton lint under restriction. The 
regulations issued under this order pro- 
vided that no one should purchase, use, 
or store foreign cotton until a license 
therefor had been secured from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and all licensees 
had to agree to fully comply with the 
requirements of the regulations, includ- 














Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PROTECTING COTTON CROPS 
AGAINST INSECTS 


Plant Quarantine and Control Administration Guards 
Against Entry of Pests with Imports 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with cotton. 


By LEE A. STRONG 


Chie}, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, Department of Agriculture 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of 
July 26, Mr. Strong continues his discussion of the Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration’s protection against cotton insects. 









ing the screening of all windows and 
other openings in the warehouse, open- 
ing: and picker rooms, and the burning 
at the close of each day of all picker 
waste including seeds. Entry was al- 
lowed at northern ports only and under 
permit, and the regulations provided for 
a set of notifications which enabled the 
Department to keep track of all im- 
ported cotton until it was consumed. 

Shortly thereafter experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation ) 
with the Bureau of Standards, developed 
and perfected a method of disinfecting 
baled cotton by vacuum fumigation with 
hydrocyanic-acid gas, which kills all liv- 
ing insects contained in any portion of 
the bale. This process of disinfection, 
which has been required since March 10, 
1916, made it possible to gradually dis- 
continue most of the special precautions 
referred to above. Imported cotton 
wrappings, to which cottonseed fre- 
quently adhere, must be similarly disin- 
fected. Disinfection is not required of 
cotton which has been so manufactured 
as to have eliminated all seed or which 
has been so processed by bleaching or 
dyeing as to have destroyed all insect 
life. Conimercial plants for the disin- 
fection of imported cotton and cotton 
wrappings have been erected with pri- 
vate capital at Charlestown and Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Brooklyn and Rosebank, N. 
Y.; Bayway and Newark, N. J.; San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Wilmington 
(Los Angeles), Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Portland, Oreg.; and El Paso and Fabens, 
Tex. The fumigation charges vary at 
the different ports, depending on the 
number of bales, the weight of the bale, 
and the manner of baling. They range 
from 20 cents per 100 pounds to $2.50 
per bale. The fumigation is carried out 
under the supervision of an inspector 
of the Plamt Quarantine and Control 
Administration. 


++ + . 

The importation of cottonseed cake, 
meal, and other cottonseed products is 
also controlled by special regulations to 
guard against the entry of the pink boll- 
worm with such products. 

Late in 1916 the Department of Agri- 
culture received specimens of cotton bolls 
from a planter in the Laguna district, 
Mexico, which proved to be infested with 
the pink bollworm. Congress prompily 
passed legislation under which regula- 
tions were issued governing the rail- 
way and other traffic between Mexico 
and the United States, to guard against 
the entrance of the pink bollworm 
through infested seed or otherwise in 
connection with such traffic. Federal 
inspectors are stationed at the principal 
Mexican Border ports to enforce these 
regulations. Railway cars are inspected 
in Mexican Border towns and if found 
to be fouled with cottonseed, thorough 
cleaning is required, followed by fumi- 
gation with hydrocyanic-acid gas 
promptly upon crossing to the United 
States. For this purpose, fumigation 
houses with a capacity of from 1 to 20 
cars have been constructed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The fees col- 
lected for this service are covered into 
the Federal Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


Adjusting Automobile Headlights 


Brightness Is Said to Depend on Reflectors 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commisisoner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


NE of the worst—if not actually the worst 
Oy scenes of the motor vehicle head- 
lighting problem is the different intensi- 
ties of the beams as they come from various 
cars. 
That is the belief of authorities who have 


conducted the most searching scientific in- 
quiry into the whole problem. 

One result of their research which should 
startle the motoring public is that there is 
as much as a 10 to 1 variation in the beam 
intensity of the lights on different vehicles. 

That figure commands attention. It means 
that in many cases where the motorist is 
disposed to blame the other fellow for hav- 
ing glaring lights, the real trouble may be 
that his own car’s lamps are giving off a 
beam cf exceptionally low intensity. 

There is no excuse, nor any legal extenu- 
ation, for glaring lights. At the same time, 
night driving safety demands that motor- 
ists make sure they have adequate illumina- 
tion. Proper adjustment to avoid glare is 
only one part of correct headlight mainte- 
nance. . 


It is futile to expect the average car owner 
to understand the headlight problem as does 
an engineer. Ags a matter of fact the engi- 
neer goes on making important discoveries 
on the subject, which indicates that science, 
itself, still is struggling for a solution. 

Yet there remain a number of points upon 
which the layman can broaden his under- 
standing. One of them is that the intensity 
of the light beam depends upon the reflector. 
It is the duty of this unit of the lamp equip- 
ment on the car to take the power inherent 
in the bulb, magnify it many times, and di- 
rect it properly upon the road. 

Greater effort has been spent in recént 
years to give more thorough protection to 
the light reflectors. They are less subject 


to weathering and other factors which di- 
minish their effectiveness. Yet, none of them 
is capable of an indefinite life of full effi- 
ciency. The owner of an older car will have 
no difficulty determining this for himself if 
he will but compare the condition of the re- 
flectors on his car with those of a newer 
machine. Moreover, such a comparison made 
with an understanding of the reflector’s part 
in magnifying beam intensity will acquaint 
him with the reason why he is driving with 
less light than the other fellow. *, 


A study of instruction books and owner's 
manuals which come with all passenger cars 
reveals that most manufacturers give the 
motorist instructions for cleaning the lamp 
reflectors in case the latter does not care 
to have the work done at a service station or 
repair shop. The task is one that requires 
a delicate touch and the proper materials 
but the car owner who really is anxious to 
achieve the safety that comes from having 
lights. as strong as the other fellow’s need 
not fear undertaking it. Also, from the 
Standpoint of safety the investment in new 
roflectors, if the old ones can not be brought 
back by cleaning, is worth while. That is 
the opinion of not only those who have this 
type of equipment to sell but also of scientific 
authorities on motor vehicle headlighting 
who are not concerned with its commercial 
aspects. 

Another advantage that grows out of un- 
derstanding that the reflector is the funda- 
mentally important feature of the headlamps 
is that it will protect the car owner from 
allempiing lo use various bulbs so treated: as 
to give a directional and increased volume 
effect to the lights. The United States Bu- 
reau of Standards has pointed out that this 
is a function of the refiector, not the bulb. 

The whole question of adequate light cer- 
tainly is worthy of every motorist’s atten- 
tion today. 








WARREN G. HARDING 
President of the United States 1921-1923 
“There is a vast benefit in bringing the Govern- 
ment a little closer to the people, and the people 
a little closer to Government.” 
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Suggestions Offered Policyholders in Wis- 
consin by State Actuary in Discussing Vari- 
ous Forms of Protection 





By H. T. WOLTERG 


. Actuary, Insurance Department, State of Wisconsin 


NE of the statements very often made by 
(Q) our citizens is to the effect that “old 

line” or “legal reserve” life insurance is 
desirable, but it is too expensive. Let us see 
why the cost is so high. 

For illustration, let us take a 20-year en- 
dowment policy issued to a person aged 35, 
which is a contract whereby the company 
agrees to pay $1,000 at the end of 20 years 
if the insured is then living. Should death 
occur before that time, the company is bound 
to pay at the time of death. In order to 
accumulate $1,000 in 20 years at 3% per 
cent interest by means or annual deposits, 
the first payment immediate, one would have 
to set aside $34.17 each year. Now here is 
an insurance company which guarantees to 
pay the insured $1,000 at the end of 20 
years or to the designated beneficiary at the 
death of the insured if it happens before 
that time, and to take care of the invest- 
ment of the annual deposit for $41.32 per 
year. In other words, the company receives 
$7.15 per year for providing the insurance 
protection and taking care of the expense of 
conducting the business. You will observe 
that the main reason why this insurance ap- 
pears to be so expensive is that the larger 
part of the annual payment or premium 
constitutes a savings account. 

; * + 

All “old line” or “legal reserve” policies 
which provide for protection at a level or 
fixed premium rate for a period longer than 
one year, contain an element of saving. This 
is necessarily so because the chance of death 
increases with each year’s increase in age. 
The increasing probability of death increases 
the likelihood that the life insurance com- 
pany will be called upon to pay the face 
amount of the policy or contract. For in- 
stance, it is more than twice as likely that 
@ person age 55 will die during the year 
than it is that a person age 20 will die dur- 
ing the year. It is, therefore, easy to see 
that if a person 20 years of age takes a level 
rate policy which provides for the payment 
of $1,000 whenever his death should occur, 
he must necessarily pay a sufficient amount 
above the yearly cost of his insurance pro- 
tection during the early years of the exist- 
ence of the contract to accumulate a fund 
sufficient to take care of the later years 
when the cost of the protection is higher 
than his yearly payment. If he chooses to 
pay for whole life protection in 20 years, the 
amount paid to the company during that 
period is sufficient to cover the cost of the 
protection during the 20 years and to ac- 
cumulate a fund large enough to pay for 
protection during the remainder of life. 

Upon a basis commonly used by old line 
life insurance companies and adequate rate 
fraternal societies, the amount accumulated 
in 20 years on a 20-paymen. life insurance 
policy for $1,000, issued at age 20, is $410.03. 
On a whole life policy issued at the same 
age and for the same amount with premiums 
payable during the entire lifetime, the ac- 
cumulation at the end of 20 years would be 
$174.90. The difference of $235.13 is reflected 
in the premium rate. One of the life in- 
surance companies doing business in Wis- 
consin, charges $20.41 a year for such a 20- 
payment contract, and $13.01 for the whole 
life contract with premiums payable during 
the entire lifetime. The same company 
would charge only $7.97 for the first year’s 
protection of $1,000 at age 20 on a one-year 
term policy that can be renewed from. year 
to year for several years, but the cost in- 
creases yearly. The savings feature thus 
noticeably affects the premium. 

It has been found in the experience of the 
various life insurance companies that term 
insurance on a yearly increasing rate basis 
or for short terms on @ level rate basis is 
the most desirable form of protection in 
only a very limited number of cases. Ex- 
perience has shown that level rate policies 
for longer periods more nearly meet the 
needs of the insuring public. 

+ + 


One thing that seems to antagonize many 
people against life insurance companies is 
that they accumulate large reserves and con- 
trol large funds. As we have pointed out, 
a reserve is accumulated on all level rate 
policies which provide coverage for more 
than one year. As a great majority of the 
policies issued and outstanding are on a 
level rate basis and cover periods longer than 
one year, it is at once evident that the com- 
panies should, and are required by law, to 
maintain funds sufficient to balance the re- 
quired reserves. They are thus compelled 
to have under their control large amounts of 
cash, securities, or other forms of property 
in order to keep in a solvent condition. In 
a very real sense, the greater part of these 
holdings do not belong to the companies, but 
to the policyholders. The companies are 
merely the trustees for the investment and 
safekeeping of the funds of their policy- 
holders. In fact, mutual companies belong 
to their policyholders and no officer or em- 
ploye receives any of the profits from the 
business except such compensation as is paid 
for services rendered. The stock life insur- 
ance companies must compete with the mu- 
tual or cooperative companies and other stock 
companies and are thus forced to accept only 
reasonable returns on their capital stock 
investment. They can not take undue ad- 
vantage of the insuring public. If a com- 
pany’s rates are too high it does not get the 
business. 

Another complaint often registered with 
the Insurance Department is that the cash 
value allowed upon surrender of a policy is 
not large enough in view of the premiums 
previously paid. The complainants do not 


. understand that the amount due is deter- 


mined by the terms of the policy contract. 
The contract is drawn so that the cash 
value is substantially the same as the reserve 
which represents the accumulation of the ex- 
cess that the policyholder has paid over the 
amount required to pay death losses and ex- 
penses during the existence of the policy to 
the date of surrender. No surrender values 
are customarily allowed during the first and 
second years of policies because the losses 
and expenses during that period use up all 
of the premiums paid while the policies are 
in force. It is, therefore, unprofitable to 
discontinue policies that have been kept in 
force only a few years. Policies kept in force 
for about 10 years or more yield a fair rate 





of interest return on the savings or invest- 
ment feature. 

Life insurance should be taken with a defi- 
nite plan in mind. The form of policy should 
be selected to provide for the protection and 
savings desired in each individual case. A 
combination of two or more plans is often 
desirable in order to fill exactly the needs 
of the insured. A term policy covering the 
earning period can be taken to compensate 
for loss of earning capacity by premature 
death. An endowment maturing at the de- 
sired time will provide for old age. A whole 
life policy can often be used to combine the 
benefits of a term policy and an endowment 
policy. Likewise, a limited payment life pol- 
icy may be used to combine the benefits of 
two or more other forms. 

After a policy is once taken, the agent or 
the home office of the company which issued 
the policy is the proper place to obtain in- 
formation about the insurance or the desir- 
ability of making a change in the form of 
the policy. It sometimes happens that a 
change in the insured’s circumstances makes 
it desirable to change the insurance program 
accordingly. In such a case, the company 
that issued the policies should be consulted 
because it is in the best position to render 
the necessary service. 

There are many policies outstanding that 
are made payable in a single sum which 
would better provide for the protection of 
the beneficiaries if they. were made payable 
in installments for a certain period or for 
the lifetime of the beneficiaries. The option 
to have payments made in installments is 
granted by a majority of the companies. 
Under some of the options, the insured can 
make it impossible for the beneficiary to de- 
feat the purpose of the insurance, namely, 
the continued safeguarding of the well-being 
of the beneficiary. This is accomplished by 
an agreement between the insured and the 
company by which it is provided that the 
insurance shall be paid by periodical pay- 
ments which can not be altered by the bene- 
ficiary. The proceeds of the policy can not 
be squandered if such an arrangement is 
made. 

++ 

Money left with a reliable life insurance 
company is as safe as virtually any invest- 
ment that can be made. Even under pres- 
ent conditions, the life insurance companies 
are faring very well. The current income 
from premiums, interest, rents and so forth, 
are in the case of many companies, suffi- 
cient to meet all demands for death claims, 
cash-surrender values and policy-loan values, 
7 The nature of the life insurance business 
is such that a company engaged in that 
business is very secure. The very fact that 
people take life insurance indicates that they 
have &@ purpose in mind. They naturally 
hesitate to disturb this program if it is pos- 
sible to avoid doing so. The cash or loan 
value which represents the amount the in- 
sured has to his credit on his program is 
drawn upon only as 4 last resort. This is 
as it should be. The result is that at no 
one time will a substantial proportion of a 
company’s policyholders demand their sur- 
render or loan values. In this respect, life 
insurance companies are quite different than 
many other financial institutions. Virtually 
all of the very few life insurance companies 
that have ever failed, did so because of poor 
management. The Insurance Department 
uses its best efforts to see to it that only 
properly managed companies are permitted to 
transact business in this State. 

In spite of the. efforts of the Department, 
unlicensed companies solicit and procure 
business by mail. All that the Department 
can do is to warn residents against taking 
such insurance and advise them of the diffi- 
culties encountered in enforcing payment of 
any claim that the unlicensed company may 
not wish to pay. 

A business very closely related to iife in- 
surance is that of granting annuities. The 
life insurance companies conduct this busi- 
ness also. The principal difference between 
these two lines of business is that the pri- 
mary object of life insurance is to provide 
for someone else, while an annuity provides 
an income to the person making the con- 
tract. Annuities are becoming increasingly 

popular, largely because of the present 
demonstration of the fact that it is extremely 
dificult for an individual of somewhat 
limited means to invest safely his savings 
so as to be assured of a competence in his 
declining years. 
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Income-producing 
Water Power 
Projects 


By 
Dr. Elwood Mead 
Commissioner, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior 
HE power plant at Hoover Dam, now be- 
T ing built in the Colorado to regulate its 
flow, to give an additional water supply 
for Los Angeles, and to protect the Imperial 
Valley from floods, will in the 50 years after 
completion bring in a revenue of $373,500,- 
000. This will pay the entire cost of the 
dam, the power plant and the appurtenant 
works with 4 per ceni interest, pay to the 
States of Arizona and Nevada $62,500,000 in 
lieu of taxes, and leave a surplus, in the 
Boulder Dam fund of $67,000,000 in the first 
50 years. 
Plans for utilizing the Columbia River by 
building a power plant as an adjunct to the 
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Columbia Basin project are based similarly’ 


on a scheme of repaying the entire cost, with 
4 per cent interest, from power revenues, and 
then using these power revenues to help build 
the inwigation works. 

What will be done with the power reve- 
nues after the works are paid for is still 
an open question, both on the Colorado River 
development and in the legislation for the 
Columbia River, In one case the law, which 
has been passed, leaves that matter to be 
decided by Congress 50 years from now, and 
in the other case, the same provision is in- 
corporated in the bill now before Congress. 
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